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Tue Rigat Hon. LORD SUDELEY in the Chair. 





PRINCIPLES OF RETIREMENT IN THE SERVICHS. 
By Rear-Admiral P. H. Cotoms. 


Tue subject which I offer for discussion in to-day’s paper is one 
which I believe has never before been debated in this theatre. In my 
opinion it is one which has been too much overclouded by personal con- 
siderations, so that its scientific side has been lost, to the demonstrable 
injury of the Services themselves. 2 ; 

The treatment I propose to accord to the question on this occasion 
is wholly scientific, but I do not omit from the cover of that adjective 
those considerations which relate to the state of mind of the Officers 
who are the subjects of prospective arrangements of this kind. In 
any plans regulating the flow of advancement in rank and station 
towards what may be the ultimate rewards of service, we cannot 
properly forget the mental condition produced by expectation during 
progress, and the ultimate result scientifically. It should be a primary 
aim to kindle and keep alive in the minds of our Officers the fires of 
a reasonable ambition; when those fires burn low, and there are no 
hopes of applying any blower to fan them into flame again, we 
should, I think, if we remain scientifically disposed, be ready to 
facilitate the passage of the Officer into some other line of life. 

The varying work of the Services, the dull routine of so much of 
the life, the sudden calls to action, and the immense demands for 
self-sacrifice, necessitate a mental constitution in naval and military 
Officers of peculiar character, one which can hardly be preserved 
unless Hope is continually at hand to teach them that every cloud 
has a silver lining, and that exertion and sacrifice are sure to mect 
reward. 

But though these considerations cannot be overlooked, they do not 
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bear the precisely scientific aspect which attach to numbers, age, 
seniority in different ranks, and cost, in all plans of retirement in 
the Services. It is these things which must chiefly occupy us this 
afternoon, and it is chiefly by a comparison of these things at different 
dates that we may hope to reach just conclusions with respect to the 
whole matter. j 

I have named my paper “ Principles of Retirement in the Services,” 
not that I am competent to discuss closely the subject as it relates to 
the Army, but because I believe that the same principles, if they are 
true, will be found applicable to both Services, and because, so far as 
I can comprehend, the methods which have come into the Navy are 
now being carried out towards the Army in a growing similarity. 
The Army methods, however, are excessively complex and difficult to 
disentangle as compared with those of the Navy, because of the many 
diversities in the corps composing the former Service, the different 
systems of advancement, and the action of brevet rank. Principles 
are thus much more easily studied in the Navy, though I think the 
great lesson of all is to be taken from the Army. 

Let me state the problem which lies before us. Taking sixty of the 
regiments of the Line which lie first in order, we find in employment 
in those regiments, 106 Lieutenant-Colonels, 448 Majors, 1,128 Cap- 
tains, 1,122 Lieutenants, and 703 2nd Lieutenants, at the end of last 
year. 

In the Navy of the same date we find employed afloat, 104 Captains, 
133 Commanders, 742 Lieutenants, and 163 Sub-Lieutenants. 

These numbers give us proportions as follows :—In the Line regi- 
ments— 


‘23 Majors to 1 Lieutenant-Colonel. 
2°52 Captains to 1 Major. 
1°62 Subalterns to 1 Captain. 


In the Navy— 


1:28 Commanders to 1 Captain. 
5°60 Lieutenants to 1 Commander. 
0°22 Sub-Lieutenants to 1 Lieutenant. 


t is obvious that the shoe will pinch most where the disproportion 
is largest, and that therefore it should pinch most in the Army, in the 
passage from Major to Lieutenant-Colonel ; and in the Navy, in the 
passage from Lieutenant to Commander. 

If the proportionate numbers arose naturally, according to the 
requirements of the Services, we might assume that the numbers 
given were normal, and that arrangements for the flow of promotion 
and retirement should be made accordingly. But we know that there 
has been action and reaction going on in both Services; that in the 
Army the number of Majors has been arrived at, not by the necessi- 
ties of regimental command, but by a desire to ease the pinch of the 
shoe in the passage from the rank of Captain to that of Major. In 
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the Navy the artificial creation of rank—as it may be called—is not 
so marked, but we are well aware that the proportionate employment 
of Lieutenants and Commanders, and of Sub-Lieutenants and Lieu- 
tenants, has been considerably governed by the numbers actually dis- 
posable, which condition has itself been created by the necessities of 
particular plans of retirement. 

Let us therefore go back to a time when the proportions were less 
artificially created, and where the mere requirements of the Services 
had a more undisturbed control over the proportions between the ranks 
of the employed. I take the year 1867 as the example, and I find in 
the first 60 Line regiments, 94 Lieutenant-Colonels, 138 Majors, 
1,034 Captains, 1,184 Lieutenants, and 920 Ensigns; or a propor- 
tion of— “ 

1:79 Majors to 1 Lieutenant-Colonel. 
6°17 Captains to 1 Major. 
2-03 Subalterns to 1 Captain. 


In the Navy there were, on service afloat, 110 Captains, 122 Com- 
manders, 532 Lieutenants, and 254 Sub-Lieutenants. That is a pro- 
portion of— 


1:11 Commanders to 1 Captain. i 
4°36 Lieutenants to 1 Commander. 
0°48 Sub-Lieutenants to 1 Lieutenant. 


This shows us that the pinch in the Navy was, then as now, in the 
passage from Lieutenant to Commander, but that the passage was 
easier then than now, both from Commander to Captain and from 
Lieutenant to Commander. 

This difference is chiefly caused by the nearly completed disappear- 
ance of a separate navigating branch in the Navy, and the absorption 
of navigating duties by the Lieutenants. If we take away the 
executive Officers doing navigating duties from the totals of January, 
1891, we should have 128 Commanders, 632 Lieutenants, and 146 
Sub-Lieutenants employed, or the proportions of— 


1:23 Commanders to 1 Captain. 
4°93 Lieutenants to 1 Commander. 
0°23 Sub-Lieutenants to 1 Lieutenant ; 


the proportions not differing so greatly from those of 1867. 

We learn from these figures that the pinch naturally appears in 
the same place in both Services, and that while in the Army that 
pinch has been artificially removed from the passage from Captain to 
Major to that from Major to Lieutenant-Colonel (now, however, to be 
put back to its old place), it remains where it was in the Navy, but 
has become more severe in consequence of the disappearance of a 
separate navigating class. 

Evidently the necessities of a regiment correspond with those of a 
ship, and enforce the rule that there must be an immense dispropor- 
tion between the numbers of field Officers and of those below that 
3M 2 
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rank. The whole difficulty lies in this fact. There would be none at 
all in dealing with promotion and retirement, if the numbers neces- 
sary in ships and regiments maintained a like proportion through the 
different ranks. The whole matter might then be met as it is now 
met, by fixed age retirements, either optional or compulsory, at the 
head of each rank, and the amount of retirement would be entirely 
controlled by the number it was proposed to establish on the Flag 
or General Officers’ Lists, whether these were so-called active or se- 
called retired. 

But a real difficulty arises where—as, for instance, with the rank of 
Captain in the Army and Lieutenant in the Navy—there is a neces- 
sity for five or six of these Officers in a ship or a regiment, while 
there is only necessity for one Officer of the next higher rank—Major 
or Commander. Is it possible to pass every Captain on to the rank 
of Major, or every Lieutenant on to the rank of Commander? No 
doubt it is possible, if either promotion from the Major’s or Com- 
mander’s rank can be made five or six times as rapid as that from the 
Captain’s or Lieutenant’s rank; or if the Captain or Lieutenant be 
retained in that rank five or six times as long as the Major or Com- 
mander is kept in his rank. 

But either course is beset with difficulties. If the promotion of 
Majors or Commanders is accelerated, we must equally accelerate 
that of Colonels and Captains to General Officers’ or Flag rank. This 
is very costly; large numerical additions to the higher ranks in the 
Services means a general lowering of the status of those ranks, and 
by so much a reduction in the value of the ultimate reward. Then it 
becomes in every way undesirable that there should be an excessive 
number of Officers of nominally high rank drawing necessarily high 
pensions for past services, and at ages and with physical capacities 
which in no way hinder their employment in the service of the 
State. 

If we take the other method, and, instead of accelerating promotion 
to the ranks cf Major and Commander, we delay it, we certainly may 
pass every Officer in the lower ranks on to the lists of the higher, but 
we create a body of Officers who have been so long in a subordinate 
position that they are unfitted to act with the independence which 
it is necessary the senior Officer should display. We then become 
bound to make some arrangements for purging the higher ranks of 
those whose age precludes any hope of their serving long with 
efficiency. The result is financially very much as it is when the other 
course is pursued, but it has the disadvantage that it creates a body 
of disappointed men filling the middle ranks—a body of men whose 
prospects are such as to keep their minds turned, not towards 
advancement in the Service, but towards the earliest possible escape 
from it, consistent with securing the largest possible money reward 
in the form of pension. 

In the Army of 1891, the difficulty has been met in one way, and 
in the Navy of the same year in another way. The Army had doubled 
the number of regimental Majors, and so made the passage from 
Captain to Major twice as rapid as it could otherwise be, and then, in 
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order to get rid of the block which was thus artificially raised in tlie 
passage from Major to Lieutenant-Colonel, it limited the regimental 
period of service of the Lieutenant-Colonel, so that there was an 
enormous discharge from that list on to the half-pay and retired lists. 

The general result as to the regimental Officers of 1867 and 1891 is 
well shown in Diagram 1, where the horizontal lines represent succes- 
sive years of seniority in each rank, and the length of the lines shows 
the numbers of each rank in each year. The nature, too, of the 
problem in each of the two years chosen is shown by the area of the 
coloured figure representing the numbers of Officers holding each 
rank. We may be struck by the great change which has taken place 
in the whole nature of the military case since 1867, and we are 
warned that such a change cannot have been brought about except at 
great cost. 

Looking at the 1867 figure, we see at once that, while there might 
have been an even and pretty regular flow along the Majors’ list and 
into and along the Lieutenant-Colonels’ Jist, there could not have 
been an even flow from the Captains’ to the Majors’ list, or even along 
the Captains’ list. The Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny have 
left their marks in the irregularity of the Captains’ figure, and it is 
plain that there must have been a great outflow from the upper part 
of the Captains’ list of those who had no hopes of attaining th® rank 
of Major. 

There is a less attenuation at the top of the Lieutenants’ list, but 
yet sufficient to show that there, too, there must have been an outflow 
other than that on to the Captains’ list. But there was no call, or 
necessity, for this outflow, once the rank of Major was reached. The 
passage might have been slow, but it was continuous and fairly 
regular. 

What strikes me most in passing to the 1891 figure is the immense 
acceleration to promotion which we find there. Taking seniority 
from date of entry, the Officer of 1891 had finished his regimental 
career when the Officer of 1867 was just entering Major’s rank, and 
the former was a Captain of seven years’ standing while the latter 
was still a subaltern. There is nowhere any such attenuation in the 
1891 figure as we see in the 1867 figure, and not therefore any 
necessity for much overflow other than that to a higher list. But it 
is evident that there is a great tap turned on at the head of the 
Lieutenant-Colonels’ list, and we ought to expect to find a great 
reser voir—necessarily costing largely for its maintenance—into which 
the overflow falls.! 

In brief, we see the results of two different principles of retirement 
exhibited in these figures. The 1867 figure shows us the action of 
taps and reservoirs, not necessarily so large or so expensive at the 
head of the Captains’ and Lieutenants’ lists. The 1891 figure shows 
us the action of one large and expensive reservoir at the head of the 


1 This, for the whole Army, appears to consist of 344 General Officers and 
1,006 Colonels.and Lieutenant-Colonels, on half or retired pay, costing some 
663,000. In 1867 this sort of reservoir appears to have contained 194 General 
Officers and 282 Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels, costing some 168,128/, 
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Lientenant-Colonels’ list, the flow into which is necessary to allow of 
flow along the lower lists. 

Turning to the state of the Navy in 1867 and 1891, we here take 
all the Officers into account, and not merely those serving, as we did 
in the case of the regiments; because the half-pay list in the Navy 
does not denote, as it does in the case of regimental Officers, a more 
or less complete retirement from active service. 

There is characteristic resemblance between the naval and military 
lists at the same dates, but the attenuation at the head of the 
Lieutenants’ and Commanders’ lists in 1867 is more marked in the 
Navy than in the line regiments in the case of Captains and Majors, 
and the acceleration of advancement shown for the ranks in 1891 
bears little comparison to that shown in the Army. But a very 
marked difference can be seen between the comparative conditions of 
the regimental Captains’ list in 1867 and 1891, and that of the naval 
Lieutenants in the same years. The military list shows an accelera- 
tion and the naval one a retardation on the whole. In the regi- 
mental Captains’ list we see in 1867 very few Captains over ten years’ 
standing as Captain, and in the 1891 list very few Captains over nine 
years’ standing. But while in the naval Lieutenants’ list of 1867, the 
attenuation begins after the twelfth year of seniority, in the list of 
1891 it does not begin till after the fifteenth year of seniority, and 
is not even then so marked. 

Looking at Diagrams 1 and 2, we easily get the general conception 
that the thing has been overdone in the Army, and underdone in the 
Navy, and this I understand to be acknowledged, so that in the Army 
recent warrants have aimed at checking flow, while recent Orders 
in Council for the Navy have aimed at increasing flow. 

But I think if we quietly regard the four figures, we shall be 
inclined to say that the military figure for 1867 is the healthiest 
looking of the whole of them. The attenuations are not so great as 
in the naval figure for 1867, and there has been no necessity for the 
creation of any special reservoirs in order to facilitate the flow of 
promotion which the forms of the figures show. 

We may almost assume that the pear-shaped form which the Lieu- 
tenants’ figure in 1867 takes up, is an ideal to be aimed at, as it shows 
advancement or retirement operating by some system of natural 
selection, so that there are always plenty of young Officers, bringing 
the average seniority—the centre of gravity of the figure—to a low 

point, and keeping it there. 

It may be well at this point to show what these average seniorities 
are for the different figures. They are marked on the figures by a 
black spot, and are given in the following tables :— 


Army. 
1867. 1891. 
Lieutenant-Colonels.........- jo SSL 3°66 
Majors ..ccccecscccccseces coe «4°46 5°80 
Captains ...ccccccccccccccecs 6°26 4°92 
Lieutenants ....... sieteiplc Glereesie( YATES 477 


Ensigns ..s.ceccccsesseece cose 234 1:84 


“ 
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Navy 
Captains ...... edenwewalecnd - 678 758 
Commanders..... t SeleiM@btelde¢« - 248 554 
Lieutenants ......... hiked deebeit ron 8:09 
Sub-Lieutenants ........cccese 272 2°25 


We see, then, how the line regiments had a much younger and the 
Navy a much older set of Officers in 1891 than the Services possessed 
in 1867. 

If, then, the figure for 1867 in the line regiments be considered 
generally as desirable to attain, and if the most recent legislation in the 
Army has recognized that the figure of 1891 is on the whole not a 
good one, we may draw attention to the fact that the figure of 1867 
was in the main automatic and self-regulating. 

It was got at chiefly by allowing the individual Officer to measure 
himself and act accordingly. ‘There was very little of the deus ex 
machind about it, and the Officers of the different ranks elected at 
certain periods of their career whether they would take what they 
had invested in money or service and pass into civil life, or whether 
they would hold their positions and hope to reach the upper ranks of 
the active Service. It may be perhaps allowed that no man can judge 
so well on these points as the Officer himself. Any judging from the 
outside must result in a series of inflexible rules, which, if they act 
in general rightly, must have violent extremes of right and wrong 
side by side. 

When the Officers of the Army were free to stay or to go, the flow 
on to what was then the retired list took place mainly from the 
Captains’ and Subalterns’ lists. Thus, in 1867, out of 422 retire- 
ments from the Army by the sale of commissions :— 


21 or 5:0 per cent. were Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels. 
32 ;, 76 be », Majors. 

154 ,, 36°5 a », Captains. 

215 ,, 50°9 ‘Ss »  Subalterns. 


Just then as there was a natural demand for the services of a 
great many more Captains and Subalterns than of Field Officers in 
the active army, so was there, when things were left free to work, a 
natural desire on the part of a great many more Captains and Sub- 
alterns than of Field Officers to pass out of the Army and into civil 
life; the retirements from the Army by sale of commission are, I 
believe, taken from the whole Service, but if we accept them as fairly 
representing what went on in the line regiments, we can usefully 
place the proportion of sales of commission side by side with the 
proportions of names on the list they retired from. Then, as we found, 
there were— 


1:79 Majors to 1 Lieutenant-Colonel. 
6°17 Captains to 1 Major, and 
2:03 Subalterns to 1 Captain ; 
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so we see selling their commissions— 


1:52 Majors to 1 Lieutenant-Colonel. 
4°81 Captains to ] Major, and 
1:39 Subalterns to 1 Captain. 


In other words, the shoe was naturally relieving itself where it 
naturally pinched. 

Now if we pass to the Navy of 1867, where this automatic system 
did not exist, we find a very different state of things. We had on the 
list— 

1:11 Commanders to 1 Captain. 
4-36 Lieutenants to 1 Commander, and 
0°40 Sub-Lieutenants to 1 Lieutenant. 


And we see retiring— 


1:23 Commanders to 1 Captain. 
0°57 Lieutenants to 1 Commander, and 
0°00 Sub-Lieutenants to 1 Lieutenant. 


We need not speak of the Sub-Lieutenants, because it is obvious 
that there could be only exceptional cases where a natural retirement 
would arise from a list which, in average seniority, is so far below 
that of Subalterns in the Army, and is under such very different 
conditions. 

But it is clear that if we assume the Lieutenants’ list in the Navy 
to correspond in any way with that of Captain in the Army, some 
violence was done to automatic working when retirement from the 
lower lists was so greatly retarded in 1867. 

I should say that the figures taken were not peculiar to the year 
1867, but fairly represent the general course in the Army before the 
«abolition of purchase, and the conditions of naval retirement about 
the period named. 

In the five years ending 1890, the average retirement stood as 
follows in the Navy :— 


1:23 Commanders to 1 Captain. 
1:88 Lieutenants to 1 Commander. 
Showing a greater approach to what we might call the natural 
flow off the list, but yet being far removed from that which became 
the natural flow in the Army. 
So far then, we seem to see that an automatic or natural system of 
retirement from the Services is, on the one hand, likely to promote 
a more even and uniform flow, and is, on the other hand, calculated 
to remove the pressure for promotion to the upper ranks, and so to 
enable a choice to be made more in recognition of the actual wants 
of the Service, and less as a means of recompensing long but un- 
marked service by the promotion of those whose age and circum- 
stances unfit them for taking a good place in the higher ranks of the 
Service. 
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My case is then, that both in the Army and the Navy it would be 
better to imitate more closely than we have done the action of the 
purchase system in the former Service; we have seen the results of 
that action ; let us say a few words on the action itself, as contrasted 
with the action of existing plans. 

We see that in 1867 there wasa certain pressure acting on the Sub- 
alterns, inasmuch as the Captains were the smaller body, and Sub- 
alterns might remain so, even for 22 years with ill-luck. There was 
very great pressure cn the Captains, for they were as more than six 
to one of the Majors, and might remain Captains for 21 years with 
ill-luck, even after ill-luck had kept them 22 years on the Subalterns’ 
list. When a Subaltern began to find his seniority growing, with no 
great prospects of promotion, he began to reconsider his position 
generally. He had done good service for several years, and was, in 
fact, beginning to feel himself in the way, his seniority precluding 
his chances of taking General Officer’s rank at any suitable age. 
On the other hand, it might be that many considerations on the civil 
and social side of his life made a somewhat even balance between the 
advantages of even a successful military career and a return to civil 
life. What was before him was, that if the balance, on a complete 
review of the case, swayed toward retirement into civil life, it was, 
perhaps, practically in his power at any time to obtain the money 
value of his commission, which might, in a sense, be taken as the 
earnings of his service to date—it sometimes was so when a step in 
rank had been gained without purchase. This money value was his 
to take or leave. He could not say that it would increase, at any rate 
much, so long as he remained a Subaltern, and, therefore, it was im- 
pressed upon his mind that if he were to retire as a Subaltern at all, 
the sooner he did it the better for himself. 

The Captain growing in seniority argued in the same way; but 
the pressure in favour of retirement was greater, inasmuch as in- 
creasing age made new employments more difficult to find, and made 
acquired habits more difficult to break with. When once the balance 
tipped in favour of retirement as a Captain, there was a great 
necessity for speedy action, as the Captain, like the Subaltern, could 
not materially better the position by delay. 

Such I believe to be the causes which kept the retirements from 
the ranks of Subaltern and Captain in the Army so nearly propor- 
tionate to the size of the lists. 

When majority was reached, it is clear that the balance of advan- 
tages were, in any given case, less in fayour of retirement. Prospects 
were brighter. The chances of promotion to the command of the 
regiment were more marked; military habits were still more formed ; 
the position was still more desirable; the pressure to sell out was 
relaxed, and the Major more often saw his way to stick to the 
Service; with the Lieutenant-Colonel, or Colonel commanding a 
regiment, it must be almost special circumstances which would drive 
him to give it up, and, as we see by the figure, a pretty even number 
maintained their positions for ten or twelve years. 

In all cases, the only thing which tended to delay retirement, when 
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once the mind had been made up that it should be done, was 
the near prospect of a step in rank without purchase, by which 
retirement might be accomplished with an increased money value for 
services. 

I believe that precisely these considerations would operate in the 
Navy if they could have free course; but it must be noted that all} 
the plans, for a great number of years, have, as it were, ran counter 
to the automatic working which the action of the purchase system 
developed. The plans have been always to withhold retirement from 
the junior ranks, such as the Lieutenants and Commanders; not to 
allow withdrawal-—except at great loss—until an age was reached 
which made the change into civil life exceedingly difficult, if not un- 
desirable. 

And then, too, we have fallen into the method of destroying 
natural pressure to retire when disappointment begins to set in, by 
adding a yearly increment to pension, which almost enforces delay. 

No one would desire to see purchase reintroduced; if it were 
desired, it would be impossible to do it. But I think we ought to 
desire to see the action of purchase imitated. I think it can be done 
at considerable economy, and, moreover, I think it is sure to be done 
presently, as a consequence of the admitted failure, all over the world, 
to get contrary principles to work. We have been enforcing these 
contrary principles in the English Navy for about forty years, and I 
suppose most authorities will now agree that we are not any nearer 
perfection than we originally were. 

We have, in the Navy, been landed in a condition which gives us 
practically a minimum of effective Officers, with a maximum expendi- 
ture on retirement, which must be maintained for the purpose of 
keeping them effective. 

In 1867, for instance, we maintained an effective list of 2,296 
Executive and Navigating Officers at a cost of 1571. per Officer, in 
the form of retired pay. Now we maintain a list of only 1,614 effec- 
tive Officers, at a cost of 240]. per Officer, in the form of retired: 
pa . 

—_ prepared Diagram 3 in order to show graphically whither 
we tend. It is seen in this diagram that, though at first the gradual 
decrease in effective Officers, which has been going on since 1875 or 
1876, was met by a more than corresponding fall in cost yearly, this 
has ceased for some years, and now, while the curve of numbers is 
still inclined to fall slightly, the curve of cost in retirements is in- 
clined to rise. 

In Diagram 5 I have tried to represent graphically the whole of 
the financial changes both in the Army and Navy, by way of retire- 
ment, during the period I am dealing with. It will be seen how in 
the Navy the cost of retirement rose to its maximum in 1875, stand- 
ing then, when commutation charges and charges for gratuities on 
retirement were included, at the figure of 848,429]. The fall has 
been gradual ever since up to 1887, when the cost began to show 
signs of rising again, which still remain, so that the cost this year 
stands at 724,568/. 
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The apparent rise to 1875 was not quite real, as much of it was 
made up for by a reduction in the half-pay lists. 

The curve of cost in the Army is much more striking, and has the 
appearance of a continued increase. But this is inclusive of half- 
pay, that being in the Army system quasi retirement. The cost 
reached its highest point in 1887, when it showed the great total of 
1,365,4287. It then had a sudden fall, but has been rising ever since 
1888, reaching 1,170,055/. in this year’s estimates. 

We are thus bound to say that even if our present principles as 
applied did their work, and produced for us satisfactory numbers 
grouped so as to make a satisfactory figure, they are at least expen- 
sive in their application. The question before us is in fact whether it 
is not possible to produce for the same or for a less annual expendi- 
ture, plans of retirement which will give greater efficiency to larger 
numbers. 

For we cannot doubt that the action of the principles introduced 
so long ago into the Navy, and more recently fully applied, must, 
still be considered as on their trial. 

We admit that the fall in the numbers of Lieutenants and Sub- 
Lieutenants, which chiefly makes up the fall in the lower curve in 
Diagram 3, is injurious. It has left us, even in these times of pro- 
found peace, with an insufficient supply of those Officers, and the 
applied principles of retirement are directly responsible for the 
defect. We see in Diagram 3 what the cost of these principles has 
been, and how little sign appears of any amelioration. But we can 
see that to prevent this cost rising it has become necessary to 
bring about an increase in the seniority, and therefore in the age of 
the Lieutenants. How much this has pressed is best shown in 
Diagram 4, which exhibits the course of the promotion of Lieutenants 
to the rank of Commander since 1867. The top line represents the 
standing of the senior Lieutenants promoted in each year; the bottom 
line represents the standing of the junior Lieutenants promoted ; and 
the middle line exhibits the mean seniority of all the Lieutenants 
promoted in the year. 

It is seen that for many years past there has been a steady, though 
gradual, rise in the mean seniority, a very much greater rise in the 
younger seniority, and a considerable rise in the older seniority. 
Comparing the years 1867 and 1890, for instance, we see that the 
mean seniority of all the Lieutenants promoted in 1867 was no more 
than 9°9 years ; the junior Lieutenant promoted had only five years’ 
seniority; and the senior had only thirteen years. In 1890 the 
mean had risen to 13°7 years, the junior promoted was of eleven years’ 
standing, and the senior of seventeen years’ standing. The diagram 
shows us that these are not exceptional figures, but that we have 
been for a long course of years steadily drawing on to the final result. 

I think it very important that we should duly recognize all that 
this increasing seniority in the Lieutenants’ promotion means. 

In the first place, it is obvious that the long continuance in a 
subordinate rank must have in some degree unfitted those promoted 

to take a good place in the higher ranks of the Service. Its undoubted 
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tendency must be to create a school of mediocrity ; yet its evil does 
not stop there. There is no quickening of speed through the higher 
ranks to make up for delay in the lower. The mean seniority of the 
Commanders’ list was, in 1867, 5°48 years, and in 1890 it was 5°54. 
The mean seniority of Captains, in 1867, was 6°78 years, and in 1890 
it was 7°08, That is to say that the delay in promotion of Lieutenants 
is never recovered ; there is a continual ageing of all the ranks going 
on, and the result of the greatly increased cost has been, in general 
terms, reduced numbers of older effectives. 

But it seems to me that financially the existing principles must 
soon show themselves much more costly even than they do at 
present. For as the operating rules for the compulsory retirement of 
Admirals and Vice-Admirals at 65; of Rear-Admirals at 60; of 
Captains at 55; and of Commanders at 50, know of no exceptions, 
the increased ages of the Officers due to their delay on the 
Lieutenants’ list must result in increased retirements from the 
expensive upper lists. 

his appears to be showing itself already, as, if we take the quin- 
quennial periods ending in 1879, 1884, and 1891, we find retirements 
standing as follows :— 


Flag Officers. Captains. Commanders. Lieutenants. 


lst Pere s:.:<66050 TRO 22 14 116 
BRE gg acewnse sr OS 25 40 92, 
BEA. (45° csenkene es 35 4:3 71 


Showing a fairly progressive rise in the retirements of Flag Officers, 
Captains, and Commanders, coupled with a progressive fall in the 
retirement of Lieutenants; financially a gradual rise in the cost, 
unless the deaths from the several retired lists could be shown to 
balance or reduce the otherwise increasing cost. 

It is one thing to point out that the application of a certain set of 
principles to plans of retirement from the Services has never suc- 
ceeded; has required to be constantly altered; and yet remains as 
unsatisfactory as ever. It is another thing to show that the applica- 
tion of another set of principles would work automatically ; would 
not require interference from outside; and would not produce the 
inconveniences now felt not only in the British Naval Service, but 
I believe in most others. France, which has followed our methods in 
her navy with results entirely unsatisfactory, is now enforcing the old 
principles still more stringently, just as we have done. The United 
States is contemplating changes to right wrongs in their system. So 
that when I advocate the application of new principles, I am well 
aware that I throw down a very general challenge. Yet, I think, 
I cannot be altogether theoretical when I point to the automatic 
action of purchase in the Army as a possible model. 

We have seen pretty clearly that under purchase in the Army, the 
bulk of the retirements was from the Captains’ list and below it ; while, 
just now in the Navy, the bulk of our retirement is from the Com- 
manders’ list and above it. I believe we can change it by imitating 
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purchase in the offer of retirement, with some necessary differences, 
as the cost has to be borne by the State. 

I believe that, under purchase, it was usually possible for an Officer 
to sell out the moment he reached any particular rank. The State could 
searcely undertake to say that every Officer should have the option of 
retiring on pension at any period of service. In the case of Naval 
Officers for instance, a very considerable cost is incurred in making 
a qualified Lieutenant. The State could scarcely allow the Lieutenant 
to take away his education and his pension at his convenience, but it 
might, and in fact does, allow him to take his pension on reaching a 
certain age, which is commonly equivalent to naming a certain 
seniority, or period of service. 

Then again, the almost universal system of making retirement 
compulsory from each rank at a certain age, is approaching an 
admission that at certain seniorities in certain ranks Officers begin to 
deteriorate, and that the State at such periods would as soon have 
their room as their company. 

But I think we must admit that the compulsory retirements now 
in force are designed quite as much with the indirect object of 
making vacancies in any case, as with the direct object of relieving 
the Service from Officers who have grown incompetent. 

My conviction is, that the great mass of those who are growing, 
from any cause, incompetent, would sort themselves out of the 
Service if they were allowed to do it, much more efficiently and at a 
much cheaper rate than the State can do it. I believe the only 
thing necessary is, to put Naval Officers into the same conditions of 
indirect compulsion as obtained in the Army under purchase; and it 
does not seem difficult to do it. It would be necessary to appoint for 
each rank some period of seniority at which retirement on a definite 
pension became optional. But it would be essential to the working 
of the plan that the pension then earned was the total pension granted 
in that rank. Purchase was very clear in the pressure it bought to 
bear to prevent delay in retiring, if the mind was made up to retire, 
and every Officer under the imitative scheme should be pressed to 
understand that there was the alternative before him of taking or 
leaving the pension he had earned. He must daily feel that he could 
take it and go, but that the only possible increase was by promotion 
to higher rank, 

Then he would find himself arguing as to the balance of advantages. 
If his prospects in the Service—his hopes of advancement—were good, 
and his prospects out of the Service were bad, he would naturally not 
take his pension, and would be on that very account just the man 
whose services it would be desirable to retain. If, on the contrary, 

he judged that his prospects of advancement in the Service were not 
good, and many reasons led him to look upon a change to civil life 
with favour, he would accept his pension, and make room for others 
to take his place. 

The result would be to constitute each Officer the judge of his own 
case, naturally reserving, as the State pays, power to the State to over- 
rule individual decisions to retire when the public good required it. 
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We have seen how completely the whole of this matter is a question 
of finance, and I think it is only from untested belief that we are 
doing the best possible with the sums at disposal that we continue the 
present plans. 

With a certain amount of diffidence, as the question is really actu- 
arial after the principles are laid down, I venture to think that the 
imitation of the action of purchase in the Army, that is, operating by 
way of retirement more on the Captains’ list in the Army, and on the 
Lieutenants’ list in the Navy, aud less upon the ranks above them, 
we should reduce, and not increase, expense. 

The whole scheme weuld be arranged something in this way: 
There would be, for the Sub-Lieutenant, no retirement except on 
account of incapacity. For the Lieutenant some fixed seniority 
would be taken, and he would at that seniority become eligible for 
the Lieutenants’ pension, which would not increase in amount as long 
as the Officer remained a Lieutenant. For the Commander, some less 
seniority would be fixed upon, and some higher rate of Commanders’ 
pension would be open to Officers on reaching the seniority. For the 
Captains there would be some still shorter fixed period of seniority, 
and some larger fixed Captains’ pension. 

The object of fixing the Lieutenant’s seniority before he became 
eligible for pension, would be to make sure that the State should get 
the full value of his services as a Lieutenant before it parted with 
him. The object in fixing the seniority of Commanders and Captains 
before they became eligible for pension, would be to prevent the 
Lieutenant who was contemplating retirement from blocking the list, 
when his purpose was to retire on reaching the rank of Commander. 
The intention would be to put just a gentle pressure upon him not to 
delay when once he had made his mind up to retire, by showing him how 
long he would have to wait, even after he had succeeded in getting 
his promotion. In the same way, pressure would be required on the 
Commander contemplating retirement, not to block the way, by 
showing him how long he would have to wait, even if he succeeded 
in attaining Captain’s rank. 

I think I should note here, that an arrangement of this sort would 
be even more satisfactory than purchase was in the way of bringing 
a man to a decision who was thinking of retiring. For though I 
have, for the sake of clearness, taken it as certain that under pur- 
chase an Officer could not gain by waiting, so long as he remained 
in the same rank, this is not strictly true, because of the “ over- 
regulation” practice. Sometimes an Officer could name his price— 
so much over regulation—and decline to go till he got it; so that in 
this way it was sometimes in his interest to delay. Buti in the regu- 
lations proposed there would be nothing of this sort, and when an 
Officer was balancing the question of to go or not to go, he would see 

on the debit side all the possible years that might run on before he 
got his step, and all the certain years that must elapse, after he got 
his step, before he could possibly retire. 

There is a most important advantage which this scheme offers 
which is not present in others. When retirement plays its greatest 
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part amongst the older Officers, it is impossible to make them into a 
reserve. But if retirement took place chiefly from the younger 
Officers—Captains in the Army and Lieutenants in the Navy—we 
should have a genuine reserve of Officers of suitable age and suitable 
rank to be called out for service should the exigencies of war demand 
their assistance. 

The retirement therefore would be at first not to a retired, but to a 
reserved list, and when a certain number of years had been passed on 
that list, when it might be assumed that the results of experience 
had faded away by lapse of time, there would be a passage to the 
really retired list, with perhaps a step in rank corresponding to the 
extent of his service on the active list. 

The general impression of those who have done me the honour of 
listening so far, must be that it is time to come to the per contra on 
the question. For if the, case is so favourable for an alteration in 
systems of retirement which have never yet shown any permanency, 
or settled condition, the question arises as to how it has been so 
entirely overlooked ? 

I believe that certainly one of the reasons is, that it has never been 
examined. I do not know of any one who has attempted a comparison 
of the two systems except myself. And though my ideas have been 
public property for some seventeen or eighteen years, the only 
criticisms J have met have not been deepsand sometimes have 
appeared wide of the mark. 

There has been a general assumption that retirement from the 
junior ranks, as contrasted with that from the senior ranks, must 
prove more expensive ; but I do not know of any figures controverting 
those I have adopted, which certainly show a very marked economy. 

No doubt I may be mistaken, however careful I may have been to 
verify the results by arriving at them from different sets of data, but 
there are a few general considerations which prepare the mind to 
form a judgment. 

In the first place, it is to be supposed that the capitalized values of 
1001. pension, as calculated by the Government, equally represent the 
value of an annuity of 100/. at whatever age it is granted; and there- 
fore, taking the tables which used to be printed in the Admiralty 
Instructions for commutation of pension purposes, when we find that 
the 100. annuity capitation at the age of 32 gives a value of 14351. 
Os. 1d., and at 55 gives a value of 1,0301. 7s., we ought to consider 
that, supposing Government to have the power of postponing alto- 
gether the pension for 23 years from the age of 32, it would gain. 
So it would if the pensions were equal. But it may very easily lose 
if there is considerable difference between the pension granted at 55 
and at 32. 

Suppose we suggested that the Lieutenant in the Navy might be 
offered a pension of 2001. a-year when he had reached a seniority of 
10 years, making him 32 years old, and that the Captain in the Navy 
at 55 should have a pension of 600/.; which would be cheapest, when 
Government borrows at 3 per cent.? The capital value of the 200. 
at 32 would be 2,870/. 0s. 2d., and if the money was borrowed at 
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3 per cent., Government would have paid 4,8487. in 23 years, and 
would continue to pay in interest a perpetual annuity—86l. a-year. 
But the capitalized value of the Captain’s pension of 600/. a-year at 
this time is 6,182/. 2s., so that Government not only pays 1,334/. more 
to the Captain in capital value, but, having borrowed the money at 
3 per cent., must pay a perpetual annuity on it of 185/. a-year. 

In other words, the pensions which must be granted to Officers in 
the higher ranks are more costly than those paid in the lower ranks, 
even when present pensions are considered in the higher ranks; and 
something very much higher when present pensions are considered in 
the lower ranks. I have supposed, for the purposes of my argument, 
granting a Lieutenant a pension of 200/. a-year at the age of 32, but 
it is well known he cannot obtain that pension until he is at least 40. 

The point is, that in practice it has been found impossible in the 
Navy to equalize the value of pensions at different ages. The Officer 
who has served long, and perhaps with distinction in the higher 
ranks, cannot in practice be treated, in respect of pension, on the same 
financial lines as the Officer who has been unable to serve long or 
with distinction, simply because of his youth and want of rank. 

Thus the maximum pension now granted to a Lieutenant in the 
Navy—300/. a-year at the age of 45—becomes in ten years 1,285]. 
less costly to Government than the maximum pension granted to a 
Captain in the Navy at the age of 55, namely 6001. a-year. 

In brief, it may be said that the pensioning of senior Officers is 
more expensive than the pensioning of junior ones, notwithstanding 
that the junior Offieers may be expected to enjoy their pensions for a 
longer time. 

Another way of looking at the relative cost of pensions in the 
higher and in the lower ranks is the following :— 

A Lieutenant of ten years’ standing is about 32 years old, and his 
expectation of life may be taken as thirty-one years more. Let us 
suppose that Lieutenant A accepts, at 32 years of age, a pension of 
2001. a-year, and retires from the active service on to the reserved 
list, while Lieutenant B does not accept it, and manages to obtain 
his promotion with sufficient rapidity under present conditions to 
secure the maximum retirement of 6001. a-year as a Captain at the 
age of 55. 

When Lieutenant A reaches the age of 63, he will have drawn 
6,2001. in yearly instalments, which, omitting the question of interest, 
will be the cost to the country. 

We may suppose that B remains a Lieutenant two years, is then 
promoted, and remains eight years on the Commanders’ list. Being 
then promoted at the age of 42, he is retired after thirteen years’ 
stay on the Captains’ list. 

As a Lieutenant he drew, say, 155/. half-pay for two years; as a 
Commander he drew, say, 1551. for five years, and 1821. for three years. 
As a Captain he drew, say, 2281. for six years, 2641. for five years, and 


then 3011. for the remaining two years of his Captain’s time. After 


this he lives for eight years, drawing 6001. a-year. 
The comparative results are shown below :— 


“ 
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A. B. £ 
Retired pay as a Lieu- | Half-pay as Lieutenant.. 310 
Odtient csccictecse” C6800 | i Commander. 1,321 
| s Captain .... 3,290 
| Retired pay.....+....+- 4,800 
| 





£9,721 


Being a difference in favour of retiring the Lieutenant of 3,521. 

But this is far from being the whole case. If both these Officers 
reach the age of 63, there is an expectation that they will live eleven 
years longer. If they do, B’s pension will have cost the country 
7,2911. more than A’s. * 

I have met objections to this way of putting the case, which do not 
apply to the former method, and are, I think, weakened by that fact. 
It is said that this way of looking at it omits to notice that the 
country has had value for B’s half-pay, which it has not had for A’s 
pension, inasmuch as B must have been serving for much of his time. 
I think that is answered by remembering that whenever B served, he 
received pay over and above his half-pay, which must be taken as the 
real value of his service. 

Then I have met an idea that if B did not go on serving there 
would be a gap in service, by which the country would suffer. This 
objection seems founded on a misconception. In all cases, and how- 
ever retirement operates, the hypothesis is that the supply of Officers 
to serve is equal to the demand. The lists of active Officers are all 
kept up to their regulated standard, and what happens to single 
individuals is nothing to the point, for as one drops out another takes 
his place. 

The real comparison on this ground is not between the Lieutenant A 
who retired as a Lieutenant, and the Lieutenant B who did not retire 
till he was a senior Captain; it is between this latter B, who retires 
as a Captain, and C who does not retire at all, but is young enough 
when he reaches Captain’s rank to go on to be an Admiral, or 
perhaps an Admiral of the Fleet. 

Looking to the figures I have placed before you, it can be seen that 
it is easy to arrange the size of the Commanders’, Captains’, and Flag 
lists, so that every Commander might become a Flag Officer in a 
reasonable time. It is not possible to make the same arrangements 
for Lieutenants. Therefore the whole list must be tapped somewhere, 
and the only question is, where? We at present tap it in the Army 
chiefly at the head of the Lieutenant-Colonels’ list. In the Navy 
15°9 per cent. of the tapping occurs from the Flag list ; 19-7 from the 
Captains’ list; 24°3 from the Commanders’ list; and 40°1 from the 
Lieutenants’ list; that is, 59°9 per cent. from lists above that of 
Lieutenant, and 40°1 per cent. from the Lieutenants’ list itself. 

My proposal is simply to change the incidence of the tapping, and 
let, perhaps, 70 or 80 per cent. of it fall on the Lieutenants’ list in 
the Navy, and I suppose on the Captains’ and Subalterns’ list in the 
Army, and only 20 or 30 per cent. on the higher ranks, 
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As we stand, the point is that we have no solatium to give the 
Lieutenant in the Navy, who has served well, and whom we have not 
allowed to quit the Service, except at his immense loss, until we really 
know not what to do with him, except to promote him. Having 
promoted him, he remains a block in the way of promoting younger 
men; and we have to make special arrangements for getting rid of 
him by force at subsequent periods of his career, and then at great cost, 
simply because we are obliged to use force; when perhaps if we had 
made him the offer, he would have gone as a Lieutenant of his own 
free will, and at much less cost to the State. 

One of the matters which has been forced upon us by the system 
of retirement we have adopted, is the fixed aged retirement for Flag 
and General Officers. There has been, for more years than I care to 
count, an idea amongst the junior Officers in the Navy, and perhaps 
in the Army, that the only way to make a flow of promotion is by 
forcibly removing Flag and General Officers from the active lists, in 
order that others may be promoted into their room. This idea has 
coincided and coalesced with another outside the Service, that there 
is something extravagant in maintaining large Flag and General 
Officers’ lists. I think there is quite a general impression that in the 
matter of Flag Officers we have reached a great economy in numbers 
and cost. Iam afraid we know very well that by this route at least 
we attain the reverse of a flow of promotion. But as to the economy 
of numbers and cost the figures stand thus: We had in 1867, 330 
Flag Officers on the active and retired lists, and they cost us about 
4911. apiece to keep, in the way of half-pay and retired pay, or a total 
of 155,702I. a-year. Three years ago we had 318 Flag Officers, and 
they cost us 5721. each to keep, or a total of 174,6011. a-year. 

That is to say, we have economized 4 per cent. in numbers, and 
increased 12 per cent. in cost. The number of Flag Officers is now 
inclined to fall. Owing to pressure from outside, I understand that 
the same ideas as to reducing the active General Officers’ list are 
now being carried out in the Army as we have put in force in the 
Navy; I do not see how any more success is to be attained in the 
Army in this way than we have attained in the Navy. In the Army, 
we seem to have increased the number of unemployed General Officers 
by 77 per cent., and their cost by 181 per cent. 

My clear conviction is that if we want small General Officers’ and 
Flag lists, to which I see no objection at all, and if we want them 
young, to which no one offers objection, we must intercept the older 
Officers before they reach a standing which makes it unfair to with- 
hold Flag or General Officers’ rank from them. It is no use trying to 
deal with them after we have made them General or Flag Officers on 
the active lists. If we forcibly retire them, and very few will quit 
those lists without force, we leave them General or Flag Officers still, 
but we shall have to pay something extra to balance the coercion we 
have exercised towards them. 

But if we establish a moderate Flag and General Officers’ list, and 
promote young men on to it, while we abstain from forcible retire- 
ment off it, the action of Nature will keep it down, and we shall 
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always have a supply of Officers young enough to suit all our 
requirements. 

Some six years ago I drew up complete plans for re-officering the 
Navy on the principles I have here enunciated. I took into account 
the actual wants of the Service, and assumed 1,000 Lieutenants, none 
of them over 10 years’ standing, as the basis. I fed this list from 
300 Sub-Lieutenants, made a list in front of it of 200 Commanders, 
150 Captains, and 100 Flag Officers. 

I compared it with the then existing arrangement of 841 Lieu- 
tenants, only 579 of whom were under 10 years’ standing, fed by a 
list of 211 Sub-Lieutenants, and with 223 Commanders, 172 Captains, 
and 69 Flag Officers in front of them. 

In the result I found a saving in cost ; though I proposed te main- 
tain 216 more Officers, I found a saving of 43,9671. a-year. 

That is to say, while I increased the supply of active Officers by 
19 per cent., and greatly reduced the mean ages all through, I yet 
showed a saving of about 12 per cent. 

The scheme rested, supposing it gave these large advantages, on 
three suppositions: (1) That Flag Officers would be contented to 
retain assured places on the Flag list instead of larger pensions on 
the retired list. (2) That Commanders at the age of 39, with 
little prospect of promotion and no increase of pension so long as they 
remained Commanders, would accept the offer of 2501. a-year and 
retire. (3) That Lieutenants about the age of 32, with little 
prospect of promotion, and no increase of pension so long as they 
remained Lieutenants, would accept the offer of 2001. a-year pension. 

The yearly rate of retirement under the existing scheme was 
3 Flag Officers, 5 Captains, 10 Commanders, and 18 Lieutenants. 
The proposed rate was 5 Flag Officers,’ 2 Captains, 16 Commanders, 
and 68 Lieutenants. There were therefore 91 retirements in the 
new scheme against 36 in the old, but nearly all the 91 were optional, 
and nearly all the 36 were compulsory. 

Of course the exact settlement of the ages at which retirement 
should be offered, and the corresponding amount of pension, would 
be for special consideration. For the purpose of illustration I pro- 
posed to offer the Lieutenant 200]. a-year pension when he had 
reached 10 years’ seniority. The Commander, 250]. when he reached 
7 years’ standing. The Captain was only to be offered retirement.if 
his health failed, or if he declined service, and at the age of 50 it 
would have been 3001. a-year. The Flag Officer would have had no 
retirement properly so called. He would simply have advanced by 
seniority to the rank of Admiral, and have drawn the higher rate of 
half-pay for the rank, as his final reward, if he was not made an 
Admiral of the Fleet. But he would have been considered ineligible 
for employment at the age of 70, and a Captain would have been 
promoted as an efficient Flag Officer to take his place. 

The calculation was that 5 Flag Officers out of 100 would die, and 
that 5 would reach the age of 70 annually, allowing a promotion of 

1 This was not a technical “retirement ;” it was simply that 5 Flag Officers 
would reach the age of 70, and meet ss ts ineligible for further employment. 
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10 Captains. 2 Captains were expected to retire, 16 Commanders, 
and 68 Lieutenants. The larger number of retirements is an 
absolute necessity if the lists are to be kept young. 

This is a point not, I think, generally understood. In any list of 
Officers where a minimum and a maximum age is established, the 
mean age is regulated by the rapidity of the flow off and on and by 
the point or points at which the flow off takes place. 

Thus with 100 Officers entering at the age of 21 and not remaining 
after the age of 60, there would be an annual entry and an annual 
exit of 24 to keep the average age at 41 years, and the exit must be 
at the age of 60. If on the same list we enter 4 annually, and retire 
2 at the age of 30 and 2 at the age of 60, we reduce the average age 
to 374. If we enter 4 and retire 3 at the age of 40 and 1 at the age 
of 60, we reduce the average age to 344. If we enter 5 annually and 
retire 4 at the age of 35, and 1 at the age of 60, we reduce the mean 
age to 33, and soon. You cannot, therefore, have young lists unless 
you have much entry and much retirement at comparatively young 
ages. With the small number of entries which we have come down 
to in the Navy, the raising of the mean age of every list has been 
inevitable, and the only way of restoring youth to the lists is to in- 
crease the entries and the retirements. It is expensive to do this if 
we make the main part of the retirement fall on the upper lists, but 
it is not expensive if we make it fall on the lower lists—just, in fact, 
where it would have naturally fallen all through had we been able to 
see through the problem. 

I know that Naval Officers who do me the honour to listen to me, 
will think that however true all this may be in theory, and to the 
Army even in practice, I am, as a matter of fact, beating the air as 
far as the Navy goes; for when the Lieutenants’ list is a great deal 
too small as it stands, how can we possibly apply to it principles 
which require a rate of retirement from it which is entirely in- 
admissible ? 

This is a perfectly just exception to be taken at the present moment. 
Measures have had to be used to restrict the flow off the Lieutenants’ 
list, because there are not enough entries to keep it up to its present 
figure, setting aside the idea of raising it to the figure of 1,000 
established in 1879. 

But it seems to me that our error all through, in both Services, has 
been to look too much to the immediate present, and not enough to 
the future. 

What we are doing, as I hope I have shown, is raising the ages of 
all our Officers above the rank of Lieutenant, and preparing a heavy 
outlay in the future when this age becomes intolerable to contemplate. 
Our endeavour should be to begin at once to reduce the ages to some- 
thing normal, by only promoting men who are suitably young ; 
bringing the curve in Diagram 4 down again, in fact, to the level at 
which it started. This can only be done economically by abstaining 
to promote the older men, and by making them a liberal compensa- 
tion for so abstaining. 

Evidently the list to work at is the Commanders’ list. It is larger 
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than it need be, except for rewarding Lieutenants by promotion ; and 
45 per cent. of the Officers on it are unemployed. 

According to this year’s Estimates, the Officers retired from this 
list are drawing from 1551. to 400/. a-year pension, but the average is 
under 2991. a-year. I cannot but think that the offer of 3001. a-year 
at some point near about 5 years’ seniority as Commander would, to 
many Officers of about that standing, balance the advantages of cling- 
ing on to the list either in hopes of promotion, merely to obtain higher 
pension, or to achieve the same end by dint of seniority on the Com- 
manders’ list. It might be found necessary, after closer examination 
than is in my power, to make the sum rather larger, and the seniority 
rather less, because it has to compete with the yearly increment of 
the present system. But my belief is, that whatever the sum was, 
and at what stage soever of seniority it was offered to the Commander, 
we should give greater. satisfaction to the Officers than we do at 
present, would renew the youth of the lists, and save money. 

Promotion to the Commanders’ list might go on amongst the Lien- 
tenants, be it observed, just as at present, though we might, certainly, 
without breach of principle, offer to Lieutenants of a certain seniority 
—perhaps 11 or 12 years—a better premium than they have earned 
according to present arrangements, instead of promotion, leaving them 
perfectly free to take it or leave it. * 

In this way we should be clearing and reducing the Commanders’ 
list against the time, beginning next year, when increased entries to 
the Lieutenants’ list will enable retirement and promotion from it to 
be carried on in increased measure. 

I do not think we need, or ought to need, any more money for these 
operations. According to my calculations we should save considerably 
on the rate I mentioned in the early part of my paper—so much per 
head of active list for retired pay. We should save, according to 
my view, because we have not to force rates, and therefore get better 
prices. 

But at least I think I have shown enough to make it clear that 
both in the Army and the Navy this question is more than ripe for 
discussion, and that the principles I advocate claim to be carefully 
examined. 
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Admiral Sir Epwarp FansHaweE, G.C.B.: I merely rise to start the discussiou. 
Taking for granted Admiral Colomb’s figures, which would require a great deal of 
study to master, I think he has certainly proved his case most completely ; and if 
his scheme were fortunately in operation, instead of the one now in existence, we 
should have a much more efficient, because a younger, Navy with regard to the 
different ranks. There is one part in his paper in which he contrasts the Army 
of 1867, and before, with the present establishment; but there was an element in 
the Army in old times which he did not quite take into consideration. If I 
recollect rightly, from the general knowledge one acquires of the Army by 
associating with the Officers in various parts of the world, there was then an 
appreciable number of young men who had joined it without the slightest intention 
of remaining in the Service for any great number of years. A young man who had 
expectations of property at a later period, and was active and had military instincts, 
would much rather join the Army than go into civil employment, or kick his heels 
about doing nothing for an indefinite period. These formed an appreciable part of 
the Officers who left the Army early in former times. The boys who joined the 
Navy had none of these views. Whatever their expectation in life might be, they 
had a fancy for the Navy as boys, and usually remained in it. I think that was a 
difference which Admiral Colomb did not take into consideration when he was 
making the comparison, but I quite recognize that that has nothing to do with his 
argument, because he takes the results as they were at the time he names, and says 
that they were good, and we should try to reproduce them. I quite agree in that ; 
but I mention it because I thought it might strike some one that the two cases 
were not parallel. I must just express how entirely I concur in the principles of 
retirement that Admiral Colomb has laid down. 

Commander Suntvan, R.N.: Asa young member of the Institution, I perha, 
ought not to rise, but I am one of the unfortunate Lieutenants retired at forty-five, 
so that, I think, perhaps I ought to say a word. I think a rich country like ours 
if it wants a good material ought to pay for it. When it comes to a question of 
Officers having no inducement in the way of retirement to go on after ten years’ 
service, [think there is a very great mistake there. When Officers have nothing to look 
forward to, and know that they cannot be promoted, and that by going on servin 
they cannot get any better pension, they lose all heart in the Service. If they 
to make up their minds to retire in ten years’ time, then, instead of going on 
steadily working with the hope of a good retirement after a certain time, they 
would begin to be preparing for civil life after the ten years was over. We should 
have the majority of Officers retiring at the ten years, and we should then iose what, 
I believe, would be the most valuable class of Officers, the older Lieutenants, in 
the Service. We should have to fill up the billets which they now take, such as 
the Coast Guard, and various other situations of that sort, and they would know 
that, however long they went on serving, there was nothing to look forward to, 
beyond 200/. a-year. At ten years’ service, it is impossible for an Officer to tell whether 
he is going to be promoted or not. When I had been thirteen years in the Service, 
I had just paid off a gunboat. I went to the Admiralty to ask for another ship, 
but I was told it was no use my going afloat again, because I was sure to be in the 
next batch, and that therefore I should only just get to sea and have to pay my 
passage home. I waited another two years, and after fifteen years’ service, I was 
told it was no use my trying the thing, that I should have to be retired, and there- 
fore I had better take the Coast Guard. At the same time I was told there was 
not a single thing against me, and that the only reason for my being retired was 
that I had not sufficient sea-time, and therefore I could not goon serving. So that 
I do not think any Officer can tell at ten years’ time whether he is going to be pro- 
moted or not. I suppose at ten years’ time anybody would have said my chances 
of promotion were as good as that of any man in the Service, and yet at the end of 
that I had to go on to forty-five and be retired; and if I had not had the hope of an 
increased retirement, a retirement that would have made it easier for me to obtain 
civil employment, I dco not know what advantage there would have been for 
remaining in the Service at all. At forty-five you retire on 3001. a-year, a fair retire- 
meut which enables you to take up some small post which will give you extra money, 

and does not require any very special capabilities; whereas if you only had 200/. 
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a-year, you could not possibly do that as a married man. Then there is another 
thing if you have a Keserve, they will have the same difficulty in getting any 
employment in civil life as an Army Reserve man finds in getting civil employment. 

Captain Curtis: I did not feel it my duty to rise on account of the Lieutenants. 
But as there are none present, I venture to make a few remarks. I believe they 
are so scarce that every one of them are employed. I must take this opportunity 
of saying we are all indebted to Mr. Childers for giving us a very fair retirement. 
My case was much the same as that of Commander Sulivan’s. Every one of my 
messmates with whom I served in the Black Sea are Admirals. I was told by 
Admiral Yelverton there was not a scratch of the pen against my name at the 
Admiralty. Still I held on, after thirteen years’ seniority. 1 was not going to make 
a present of so many years’ service and go into the Coast Guard. Lieutenants 
were in demand even then. I did not consider myself worn out. They sent me to 
a depét ship at Rio, which was whitewashed outside and in a disorganized state. I 
converted her into some kind of order, and from that ship, thanks to Admiral 
Elliot, 1 got my promotion, after three more years’ service. I want to hold out 
some hope to Lieutenants not promoted, because there is full scope for a man who 
is zealous to do his duty, even to carrying coals in a transport ship or otherwise. I 
got an appointment to the Coast Guard, and served three years. Then we were 
told after forty-five years of age there was no chance of being employed as Com- 
mander. I was not fool enough to go and wait on half pay for 180/. a-year; I took 
the retirement 350/. But what I felt so keenly, although I considered myself very 
lucky at the time, was that in about six months afterwards there was a 100/. preminsm 
given to Officers who had five years’ less service than myself, and 50/. per annum 
more retirement than I had. Now, if you want Officers to retire, make them a 
good offer at first, and if they do not retire, do not increase the offer, because it is 
not fair to those having retired. Now we go to the active list. Admiral Colomb 
suggests 1,000 Lieutenants are sufficient for the active list, but are not they making 
Warrant Officers do the duty of Lieutenants now-a-days, and are not the Warrant 
Officers discontented? [Admiral Cotoms: I submit, Sir, 1 have not said any- 
thing of the kind.] I should like to know, in your retirement scheme, how many 
naval Lieutenants should be on the Reserve List and remain at home? A man 
getting 200/. a-year at thirty-two years of age would not remain in England; he 
would go to the Colonies, and I think there is a great opening in the Colonial Navy 
at present, but after seven or eight years the Colonies will want the patronage for 
themselves. There is no knowing to outsiders how promotion takes place. 

Admiral Sir Wut. Dowett, K.C.B.: There is, so it seems to me, one point that 
the lecturer has omitted sufficiently to notice. He recommends that a Lieutenant 
after ten years’ service, or on having attained the age of 32, supposing he 
should find his prospects on shore superior to those in the Service, should be at 
liberty to go at once. Now, who would such men be? ‘They probably would be 
the very best men you had, the men who had something in them; and with whom 
then should we be left? Why, with just the fellows who are not worth having! 
I agree with a great deal that Admiral Colomb has said, but I think that is a flaw. 
A Lieutenant might be able, after that length of service, to judge correctly what 
prospects he had in the Service; but would it not be only the best men who would 
have better prospects on shore, precisely the men we do not want to lose? This is. 
the point that struck me, directly I heard the lecturer’s statement. 

Admiral H. D. Grant: In the system of retirement brought forward by the 
lecturer, I take it that any man who would contemplate retiring would have in 
view some prospect of employment elsewhere. The Government could help very 
much in this matter if they gave encouragement to those Officers by employing 
them in various posts belonging to the State. At the present moment there is very 
great discouragement—I can speak from long experience—that naval Officers, as a 
rule, cannot get employment in any office under the Crown. This has been men- 
tioned to me by gentlemen in the foreign services. The Italian Admiral whom I 
met at Spezzia twelve months ago was rather astonished to think of the number of 
naval Officers, active men, capable of good service, who were not employed, and J 
told him then, instead of being provided for, as the Italian Officers are, in various 
ways in connection with their own Service, that as soon as possible a small retire- 
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ment, was given to an Officer, and he can go about his business all the world 
over. 

Admiral Sir GzoraE Wittzs, K.C.B.: I do not intend to deal with Admiral 
Colomb’s complicated figures, for I think I should soon be puzzled. Nor will I 
attempt to discuss the regulations of the sister Service as to retirement. I find our 
gallant lecturer is a little inaccurate about the French retirement. The fact is 
that in the early days of Louis Philippe’s reign, about 1832, retirement from age 
was established, both in the Army and Navy—65 for Vice-Admirals and Generals 
of Division, 62 for Rear-Admirals and Generals of Brigade, 60 for Captains, 
&e., &c., and so on. Curiously enough, in the last three months they have had 
to reduce the ages for the Navy, and are about to reduce them forthe Army.? The 
Vice-Admirals may still remain on the active list until 65, but Rear-Admirals are 
to retire at 60 and Captains at 58, &c. I thought it as well to remark upon 
that little inaccuracy. Therefore when we introduced age retirement for all ranks 
in 1866, we only did what the French had found necessary 34 years previously. 
As I gather from our lecturer, he proposes that Officers should not be compulsorily 
retired for age, but that they should go when they think themselves unfit. Well, 
Ido not think that would answer at all. There ure very few men who would 
acknowledge that they are unfit, and, if a man did so, his wife, if married, would 
object; for I find wives have a great objection to their husbands being shelved. 
Let us look back to the Russian War. Supposing our present regulations had 
then existed, we should not have sent Sir Charles Napier to the Baltic. He was 
selected, I may say, by the “Times” and the Press. He was then 68 years 
of age. Under the present regulations he would have been out of the way, re- 
tired, and the “Times” and the Press could not have selected him. Take the 
Mediterranean : the Admiral there was 69. 1 know it will be said that Lorg Howe 
was 70 (he was, actually, 69). But I have always thought, in reading naval 
history, that if he had been 49, the battle of the 1st of June would have been 
more satisfactory. The state of our junior Officers, as the lecturer pointed out, is 
a melancholy one, and I really do not know what is to be done to remedy the evil. 
We are now increasing our Lieutenants’ list, and the proportion will be worse still. 
It sounds very hard, but there seems nothing for it but for the Admiralty to select, 
as in former days, a proportion of young men—considering the interests of the 
Service more important than that of the individual: but this will cause much 
bitterness and dissatisfaction. Of course, financially, the late retirements have been 
a failure. I well remember seeing, confidentially, the scheme of 1870, before it 
was issued, and I did not think it possible that the House of Commons would 
ever pass it: but figures will prove anything, and I heard the Minister of the day 
tell and persuade the members that it would be a greateconomy. In the original 
retirement of 1866 no extra pay was given at all: Flag Officers, Captains, &c., were 
swept away at ages little more advanced than at present, on their bare half-pay. I 
must not sit down without thanking our noble Chairman for his attempt to remedy 
the block in promotion in 1873. Unfortunately for the scheme of that year, which 
was alluded to by the gentleman there—— [Captain Curtis: I retired in 1870.] 
But you alluded to Officers who got 1001. a-year for retiring afterwards. [Captain 
Curtis: It was only six or seven months, as far as I recollect.] Unfortunately the 
Order in Council obtained by the Admiralty omitted the power to select the Officers 
to retire: so that the 100/. a-year was given to Officers who had no claim what- 
ever; indeed, some of them had misbehaved themselves. If the Order in Council 





1 My object in these remarks was to draw attention to Officers on the retired 
lists being seriously handicapped in their search for employment, and that a pre- 
judice exists egainst them in the public offices—but more especially against naval 
Officers. This being well known, deters many from retiring, preferring the chances 
of further employment, and even possible promotion, to the disappointing, heart- 
breaking rebuffs they are certain to encounter in their endeavours to supplement 
their inadequate retired pay, in order to enable them to maintain the position due 
to their rank. 

2 Capitaines de vaisseaux have hitherto been retired at the age of 60 on a pension 
of about 2007. per annum. 
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had given the Admiralty the power alluded to, the Commanders and Lieutenants’ 
list would now be in a very different state. 

Admiral Sir E. FansHawe : I should like to ask one question. I did not under- 
stand, in Admiral Colomb’s scheme, that it provided for the compulsory retirement 
of Officers other than Admirals. Sir George Willes thought you did away with the 
compulsory retirement for age. Iwas mistaken if that was the case. 

Sir GzorGe Wi11zs: I understood so, as far as I can make it out. 

Admiral Cotoms : Sir George is right. 

Captain Curtis: I should like the Admiral to give an idea of how many 
Lieutenants it would give us on the Reserve list, and how many it would leave on 
the active list. In the Pacific flag-ship in 1890, there was only one Sub-Lieutenant, 
and he was expecting promotion every day. The explanation I received was that 
Sub-Lieutenants were monoplized at Greenwich and,in torpedo and gunnery 
instruction.! 

Admiral Coroms : Sir Edward Fanshawe thought I was omitting to remember 
how many young Officers joined the Army to pass out of it again. I was not, if I 
may say 80, in the slightest degree forgetting the fact. I think that accounted for 
the very large retirement from the Lieutenants’ list. If I had mentioned the fact 
at all, I should have said it would be a very good thing to restore that practice. I 
have always thought it was a great advantage to this country that a number of 
scions of great houses should pass through the ranks of the Army, and, I frankly 
say, I should like to see the same thing going on in the Navy. Commander Sulivan, 
to my mind, in a sort of way capped my case perfectly. I thought, as I listened to 
his speech, he was saying precisely what I should have wished him to say, as show- 
ing how the thing worked. He said we should have a great number of Lieutenants 
retiring at ten years, which is precisely what I want—I do not want anybody to 
stay aften ten years. This is the first time a question of this sort has been dis- 
cussed in this Institution : it is almost the first time it has been discussed openly 
and publicly in this country, and, therefore, I should have been the last to expect 
that the details, or even the principles of the scheme, would have been fathomed at 
the first go off. I do not suppose I, myself, am perfectly master of them, although 
I have worked pretty hard at it; but, for an audience hearing it for the first time, 
I should think it strange if the thing were understood, and so Commander Sulivan, 
quoting as against me, as I have said, capped my case absolutely. I do not want 
any Lieutenant to remain after ten years: my sole object is that he shall not. 
Commander Sulivan says you cannot tell at ten years whether you will have pro- 
motion or not. Not under the present system; but you must recollect when the 
present system was not so stringently applied in the sixties, or before that, in the 
fifties. People knew pretty well, long before they had ten years’ standing, whether 
they were going to be promoted or not. Now, nobody expects to be promoted 
under twelve; the very youngest are of eleven years’ standing. What I think 
Commander Sulivan has done is this: he has taken the present state of the case, 
and has supposed that that would remain under my proposal. My conviction is 
that it would not, but, of course, I may be wrong. 

Commander Svurivan: I was stating, not the case of the Government itself, but 
the case of the unfortunate Officers who serve the Government; and I think it 
would be a very bad thing for them, from what we have seen of some of the 
Officers who have left—it would be a very bad thing for themselves that they 
should all have to go at thirty-two years of age without having been fitted for any 
civil employment. [Admiral Cotoms: Undoubtedly that is a point; but I say 
nobody is compelled to go.] No compulsion, but you must. 

Admiral Cotome: No; you may stay; but you do not gain by staying. I 
must correct Commander Sulivan on one point, which it is rather important 
should be corrected, because it has wider bearings than the subject of this lecture, 
where he spoke of the difficulty of Army Reserve men in getting employment. 





1 I retired in 1871. I made a mistake, it was by the Order in Council in 1873 
the premium was given for retirement at fifteen years or so, increased time ; in my 
case it has made about 1,000/. difference—if I had held onI should have received 
that amount. 
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I was in communication with an Officer Commanding a District the other day who 
absolutely contradicted that. He said he found no difficulty whatever; that the 
whole of the Reserve men that he had to deal with, who passed through his hands, 
found employment without any trouble, provided their characters were reasonably 
ood. 

r Commander Sutivan: We are talking of Officers who have been trained to the 
Service from the age of fourteen. I said I understood from tue paper that in the 
Army they did have difficulty now, but in the case of the Navy it would be very 
much greater. 

Admiral Cotoms: Sir William Dowell thought my scheme would provide for 
the retirement of the best of the Lieutenants—the people we wanted to keep. I 
think Sir William Dowell has not carried his mind far enough into my scheme, 
because all the men who were going to be promoted, would have been promoted 
before they were of ten years’ standing. The point of the matter is that if you 
look at the diagram you see what the average was in 1867, ten years’ standing, and 
if you look at the upper end and lower line you will see that the great mass of men 
promoted, were of under ten years’ standing. My idea is that the people who reach 
ten years should know, from the numbers of men who had gone over their heads, 
that it was not any good their remaining, so that,—as I understand it,—you would 
not lose your good men at all. Admiral Grant spoke on a point which is not quite 
germane to the subject I wish to be treated, viz.,as to the employment of those 
Officers who retired. No doubt if Government could put Officers who went on to the 
Reserve into some other employment, where chey could be useful to the State, and 
could help them, that would be an advantage, but it would not form part of my 
scheme; because my view would be that those who went in that way, would go 
knowing, practically, that there was some employment to be got: if there was 
not, they would stay. Sir George Willes, I think, also capped me. The words I 
used were, “France, which has foliowed our methods in her Navy, with results 
entirely unsatisfactory, is now enforcing the old principles still more stringently, 
just as we have done.” [Sir Gzoraz Wit1Es: We followed them; we followed 
France.] I beg your pardon, I see what you mean. I was speaking more of her 
recent changes. I quite agree that we followed France, in the first instance. What I 
meant was that France has been obliged to put the screw further on (as Sir George 
Willes has pointed out) in order to get the thing to work: that is to say, she is 
going to make it more expensive. [Sir Groraz— WItLEs: May I rise for one 
moment? It does not cost France anything, because they do not give the 
Officers retirement. They are sent away on their pay. A Captain only gets 
2002. a-year.] Sir George Willes also thought Officers were not good judges 
of whether they were unfit or not. I know that is always said of naval Officers, 
and possibly of military ones too, when they get to a certain age; but, according to 
my scheme, there would be a line drawn for Flag Officers alone, which you might 
put on at whatever age you chose. I, myself, put it at seventy, because my know- 
ledge, first of the history of the Navy, and secondly, of the Officers I have seen, is 
that the majority who reach the Flag list are perfectly efficient up to about that 
age. Of course that is a matter of opinion, but there would be some sort of rule 
necessary—some sort of rule of maximum age should be established, beyond which 
Flag Officers would not be employed, although I do not propose to make them 
retire; I simply make the rule that they should be left on the list as they stood, 
but would not be employed. I do not think Sir George Willes was happy in his 
argument about Sir Charles Napier, because, if Sir Charles Napier was sent to the 
Baltic by the “Times,” I think the “‘ Times” would have been powerful enough to 
have had the Order in Council altered in th: particular case. It has been done in 
our own times—I won’t mention names, ,ut within the last two years the same 
thing has been done. [Sir GzorGz Ws" iEs: Not in the Navy.] Not in the Navy. 
Sir George Willes was quite right in eying I do not propose any compulsory retire- 
ment, except for Flag Officers, an” then it is not a retirement, but simply they 
would have a mark—a star or italics—placed against their names on the active list, 
which would be a bar to their being employed at sea. But below that I would have 
no compulsory retirement, because the scheme which I propose, as far as I can see, 
would be a really compulsory scheme, but it would not appear as such, as every 
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man would be taking to himself the balance of the chances, and would be settling 
it, first this way and then the other way, as he thought proper. [Sir E. 
FansHawE : I thought, if there was no time at which he should retire, he might 
stay on the list for ever.] Certainly ; always to the great advantage of the country, 
because he would be drawing less pay. As long as he remained on the list the 
higher pension would always be dangling before him, but he would not be 
employed. [Sir E. Fanshawe: But then you would not have a fixed number. | 
Your fixed numbers would be Lieutenants of ten years and under: beyond that 
you would not care. In the same way on the Flag list. On the Flag list you 
would have a fixed number of Flag Officers up to and below the age of seventy ; 
but there might be a great number over it. 

The CuarrMAn (Lord Sudeley) : I think before we part you will all agree with 
me that we should pass a hearty vote of thanks to Admiral Colomb for his most 
able and thoughtful paper. Perhaps there are few people who have gone more 
deeply into the matter than Admiral Colomb: I know he has devoted many 
hours and days to this subject, and we have all been much interested in his 
paper. There is no doubt whatever that the retirement question is one of th2 
greatest interest; it is one that many people have tried their hands at, and a great 
many have failed. How far Admiral Colomb is right in all the deductions he has 
drawn from his figures, I will not say, but this I am certain of, that if anybody 
can suggest some new idea which can be worked out thoroughly and properly, he 
will do a great benefit to the whole of the Navy. What we all want is the effici- 
ency of the Service. Do what you will, retirement must be disagreeable to many 
people. I do not know anything more painful in this world when you see an 
Officer able, efficient, and thoroughly zealous, and to hear that that Officer is 
suddenly obliged to leave active service. Whether that is necessary or not, of course 
is a very grave question. My impression is very strong that Mr. Childers’ scheme 
was decidedly on the right lines. I think it was a great charter of retirement and 
a right sort of charter. I know there are great differences of opinion and of course 
one is very likely to be wrong; but of this I am certain, that nobody more so than 
Mr. Childers would delight in finding that it was possible to expand or alter the 
scheme so as to be of greater use. His great aim was to do a benetit to the Navy, 
and I am sure that to a very large extent he succeeded. Admiral Colomb has 
enunciated one or two new ideas which I hope will be thoroughly discussed. What 
we all want is that these subjects should be well ventilated, and there can be no 
better place to discuss them, or where they can be better ventilated, than in this 
Institution. I think it would hardly be right that I should, as Chairman, take up 
your time with any further lengthened discussion. You have ali entered into the 
subject most thoroughly. We have listened attentively to Admiral Colomb and 
we are very much indebted to him. 
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Friday, June 26, 1891. 


Tue Mosr Hon. tae MARQUIS OF RIPON, K.G., G.C.S.L, C.LE., 
in the Chair. 





THE SUPREMACY OF THE NAVY FOR IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE. 


By Lieutenant-General Sir W. F. Drummonp Jervois, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


The CuarrmMan: Ladies and gentlemen, I do not think that there is any necessity 
for my introducing Sir William Jervois to this or to any other meeting of those who 
*re interested in the state of our defences, because we all know very well the deep 
attention which he has given now for a great number of years to that subject. I 
recollect, when he was quite a young Officer, how he was the heart and soul of the 
executive work of carrying out the great scheme of fortification which was inaugu- 
rated by Lord Palmerston’s Government; and from that day to this he has given 
his attention, as we are all personally aware, to the subject of our National Defence. 
He will speak to us not only with his great experience as an Engineer Officer, but 
also as one who has governed some of our most important Colonies, and who has 
there become perfectly acquainted with the feelings of those Colonies and with 
their wishes and desires on the subject of defence. We all know very well that 
those feelings, those wishes and desires, must be fully considered and regarded in 
any scheme of defence which this country may introduce. At the same time, he 
has also had the opportunity of understanding fully the work which is being done 
by the British Navy in all parts of the world, and in those circumstances he certainly 
has very special qualifications for speaking to us. I have had the advantage of 
glancing at the paper, and although it is not for me to express any opinion upon it, 
at all events at this stage of our proceedings, I may say it is a paper full of interest 
and one which is likely to give rise to a very important and interesting discussion. 


Ir is hardly necessary to impress upon any English audience, and least 
of all upon an audience composed of members of the United Service 
Institution, the vast importance of the question of the Defence of the 
British Empire. ‘That such defences should be necessary is, indeed, 
a melancholy fact. One might have expected that, as science, civiliza- 
tion, and facilities for communication progressed, mankind would 
have become more peaceable, and have realized more and more their 
common brotherhood. But what do we see? The railways which 
are constructed for the promotion of trade become the means whereby 
ever-increasing armies can be transported; the newest discoveries in 
connection with the forging of iron and steel are applied, not only in 
producing armour-plates of enormous thickness, but also at the same 
time in making more powerful engines to pierce them; amongst the 
sciences which have been most rapidly developed are artillery of 
almost fabulous range and power for service above water, and 
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engineering for service below water, whereby ships may be sent to 
the bottom. The intellect of man has, indeed, been devoted to the 
devising and improving of fresh means of destruction, and my list 
might be almost indefinitely increased. In this 1891st year of 
‘“‘peace on earth, good will towards men” we see the so-called 
Christian nations of the world armed to the teeth and ready to fly at 
one another in a manner to which history affords no parallel. 

So long as the present condition of things remains—and I see no 
probability of its being brought to a termination—so long is Great 
Britain bound to take the necessary steps for the protection of her 
interests, wherever those interests may lie. And, indeed, they are 
world-wide. They include not only the mother-country, but also the 
various routes of commerce, whereby supplies of food and other 
essentials are brought to the British Isles, and our manufactured 
goods conveyed tu distant lands; the defence of a vast Indian 
Empire; and of our Colonies and coaling stations in every quarter of 
the globe. 

But, although it is true that the question of defence can never be 
thoroughly investigated unless it is regarded from an Imperial point 
of view, I do not wish to alarm this distinguished audience by the 
expression of an intention to go into the whole subject this afternoon. 
To do so in an hour would be impossible, and all that I can hope 
in the short time at my disposal is to make a few remarks upon the 
question which will, I trust, call forth discussion. 

It is obvious to remark that we must have a Navy to protect our 
interests at sea, whilst our Army defends us on land. But besides the 
Navy and Army, we have fortifications. Now, the great object of 
these fortifications is the protection of our naval stations and harbours. 
Thus, the fortifications of Portsmouth, Plymouth, Pembroke, Portland, 
Cork, the Medway, and other places at home; of Gibraltar and Malta, 
in the Mediterranean; of Halifax and Bermuda, in the Atlantic; of 
Sierra Leone and St. Helena, also in the Atlantic, on the way to the 
Cape; of Port Royal, Jamaica, and Port Castries at St. Lucia, in 
the West Indies; of Aden and Bombay, Colombo and Trincomalee, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and the Mauritius, in the East ; of the Cape, at 
the turning point between the Eastern and Western seas; these, as 
well as the fortifications of Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane, 
and Hobart, in Australia, and of Auckland, Wellington, Lyttelton, 
and Dunedin, in New Zealand, are “part and parcel” of our naval 
defences. 

The principal reason for the fortification of these harbours is, that 
they are essential as bases of action for our ships of war, and as store- 
houses where coal and other material for the use of those ships may 
be kept in readiness. If they were not so defended, the vessels of war 
would be tied down to protect them, and would be unable, without 
running the risk of a hostile occupation of their bases of action, or 
the destruction of their stores, to go wherever required on the im- 
portant duties with which they are charged. 

It was this consideration which led Lord Palmerston, acting on the 
Report of the Commission of 1859, to carry out the plan for the forti- 
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fication of our home naval stations. Subsequently, the fortification 
of our coaling stations abroad was taken in hand; in some cases 
additions and improvements, in others total reconstruction, being 
necessary. Into the details of works which were undertaken some 
thirty years ago I do not propose now to enter. But I may remark in 
passing that I am fully prepared to justify the scheme as a whole, 
and to show that, although no doubt some mistakes were made in the 
carrying of it out, as in all other things human, still these defences 
either now fulfil, or may easily be made capable of fulfilling, the ends 
for which they were designed ; and that their cost to the country, 
when considered with reference to the total expenditure of the Army 
and Navy, has been enormously exaggerated. 

Towards the close of last Session, a Return was laid upon the 
table of the House of Commons, of the amount of money which had 
been spent on fortifications, guns, and other appliances for them, 
since the recommendations of the Royal Commission of 1859. It 
stated that the sums spent during that period had been— 


For fortifications ...<.cccccccccccece eis eiexs £12,154,416 
For guns, mountings, and their equipment ... 5,484,810 


Total....0cececccesd, Ml See, nee 


During the same period, there has been expended for the Army 
and Navy a sum (exclusive of the net estimated expenditure for 
1891-92) of 827,441,145/. 

Thus, it will be seen that the total outlay for, what may be termed, 
the “plant” for the defence of the Empire has only been about 
2 per cent. of the total naval and military expenditure up to the 
present time. Remember that that is not only as regards the defences 
of our home naval stations, but includes the defences of our coaling 
stations abroad, and that, as time goes on, the percentage will decrease. 

Fortification is, however, but one of several necessary elements in 
our defensive system. A great deal is written and much is said 
about forts versus ships, and about the Army versus the Navy, in 
short, about one element of our military system versus another 
element. The fact is, however, that there is no versus in these 
matters. All the elements of the military service—I use the term 
‘military ” in its comprehensive sense—are required in due degree 
and in their proper places. 

I need hardiy say that, even when completed and equipped with all 
necessary armaments, fortifications are useless unless provided with 
efficient garrisons. It is of these garrisons that I now wish to speak. 
What should be their strength? Whence should they be drawn? 
Under whose directions had they best be placed? In discussing 
these questions, we should put aside all considerations relating to the 
respective interests of the various branches of the United Service. 
What we have to consider is the protection of the State. The duties 
of the Army and Navy respectively, both at home and abroad, and 
the relations which those forces should bear to each other, should be 
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regarded solely with the object of obtaining the required results from 
their united efforts in the most efficient, and, at the same time, 
economical manner, that can be devised. We should first ascertain 
fairly what it is that we want, and then provide it in the manner 
best suited to our circumstances. 

In carrying out our defensive policy, however, we mix up the 
duties of Navy and Army in a manner which does not conduce to the 
work being done efficiently. Our warlike arrangements, doubtless, 
are intricate, for with us everything relating to them is voluntary, 
whilst we have to provide for the defence of a world-wide Empire in 
which every kind of climate is included. Complicated as our de- 
fensive system is, it would naturally have been thought that it would 
have been our aim as much as possible to simplify it. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. The forces on which we rely for protection 
are administered by two separate departments of the State, which 
are not brought into harmony with each other, and are not so 
organized that each may best perform its proper function. Such, at 
all events, is the view expressed by the Commission presided over by 
Lord Hartington in 1888. 

That Commission justly termed the present system of divided 
responsibility ‘an unsatisfactory and dangerous condition of affairs,” 
and proceeded to discuss two schemes which had been suggested for 
remedying it. Each of them practically involved the proposal to 
place both Army and Navy under one Minister. They were as 
follows :— 

Ist. That a Minister should be appointed, who would be the 
supreme and responsible head of the Army and Navy, the immediate 
control of each Service being entrusted to a professional Officer. 

2nd. That each department should be entrusted to the supreme 
and responsible control of a professional head, who would sit in the 
House of Lords, and that a link between the two should be supplied 
by the appointment of a civilian Minister, who would sit in the House 
of Commons. 

To both these proposals, however, the Commissioners strongly 
objected. They stated somewhat at length the grounds of their 
objections, adding, “under the circumstances, we consider that 
a remedy for the undoubted evils which have been brought under 
our notice must be sought in other directions.” 

But, although the Commission rejected both the schemes proposed, 
they did not suggest any other. Doubtless they had good reasons 
for not doing so. At any rate, they have left it for others to seek 
the desired remedy; and this will probably best be found by free and 
full discussion at gatherings such as we have here to-day. 

In the first place, we must bear in mind that the requirements for 
the protection of the British Empire are entirely different from those 
of other European Powers. Germany and France, for instance, are 
military nations. They have extensive land frontiers, and maintain 
enormous armies. Nevertheless, they entrust the defence of their 
harbours and coasts to the Naval Department. I have heard it said 
that, as these countries, which are military nations, entrust the 
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defence of their seaboard to the Navy, so we, being a naval nation, 
should employ the Army on this duty. I confess that I am unable 
to understand the logic of this view. It appears to me, indeed, that 
the conclusion should be just the reverse, and that, as we are a naval 
Power, with a Fleet which is ubiquitous, there is all the more reason 
for providing for our defence as far as possible on a naval basis. 
Coast defence for Germany is mainly against invasion on their sea 
frontier, and there would be nothing anomalous in placing such 
defence in the hands of the Army. But the Germans say that the 
Navy must necessarily be able to do the work much better. Coast 
defence in the British Empire is primarily the defence of naval bases 
against raids. If, therefore, it is advisable in Germany to place coast 
defence in naval hands, @ fortiori should British coast defence be con- 
ducted by the Naval Department; because not only do all the con- 
ditions which produce advantage in the case of Germany operate in 
this country, but a number of other conditions arise out of the fact 
that obviously the base and the force operating therefrom should be 
under one supreme command. Fancy the case of a Commander of an 
army in the field who practically could not send an order to his 
base ! 

The Army of England, be it observed, does not necessariky come 
into play for the defence of the United Kingdom, except on the sup- 
position that our Navy has been defeated or out-manceuvred, or that, 
owing to the insufficiency and absence of good arrangement of our 
coast defences, the country itself has become the scene of military 
operations. The British Army in the United Kingdom must, how- 
ever, garrison certain places in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and, 
it is almost needless to say, has a great field for action in India. It 
may also be required for any land expedition on which it may be 
determined to send part of it; and has, during the life-time of most 
of us, been thus successfully engaged. But even in those expeditions 
in which land operations formed part, much has been successfully 
undertaken by naval Commanders and the forces under them. [ 
may refer to the gallant exploits of the late Sir Wm. Hewett up the 
Niger in 1876; and, more recently, to those of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Wm. Fremantle at Witu, in Eastern Africa. Other cases might be 
adduced. 

Whilst then the main duties of our Army are the defence of India, 
the maintenance of garrisons within the United Kingdom, the defence 
of Great Britain under certain contingencies, and the undertaking 
of any casual expedition, it has no function abroad except the occupa- 
tion of naval stations. I submit that this function is one that should 
be undertaken by forces under the Naval Department, and that the 
sea garrisons of naval stations at home, as well as the defence of our 
shores at home, should also be entrusted to that Department. The 
Navy must be employed in every part of the world, but that is no 
reason, surely, why the Army, too, should be ubiquitous. It really 
puzzles me, and I should think must puzzle others, to understand why, 
complicated as I have said our defensive system must be, we should 
render it more complex by insisting on those places which we hold 
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purely for naval purposes, being garrisoned by forces wholy in- 
dependent of naval authority. Unity of system and unity of action, 
not to say increased power, would be promoted by the garrisons of 
our naval stations everywhere being under the same authority as the 
ships for whose use those stations exist and are maintained. Their 
defence is of as much consequence to our Naval Department as the 
number and description of ships; it is indeed, as I have already said, 
part and parcel of our naval system. 

At present the Naval Department advises, or is supposed to advise, 
the Army Department, as to where the naval stations should be, 
to what extent they shall be fortified and armed, and the garrisons 
required for them. One result is, that they criticize—sometimes, no 
doubt, correctly—the measures carried out by the War Department, 
but they have no responsibility or authority in connection therewith. 

Surely it would be infinitely preferable that the Navy should have 
the responsibility cast upon them of acting rather than that of merely 
advising; that they themselves should settle everything relating to 
those stations which are maintained solely for their use, and that 
they should have under their orders the garrisons required to defend 
them. Irrespective of other considerations, the Naval Department is 
necessarily capable of understanding, much better than land soldiers 
can, the movements of hostile ships, and is in a position the better to 
provide against attack by them. Again, the Navy must know better 
than the Army, when one of their stations is likely to be attacked, 
and if so, by what force. Further, the Navy would not be obliged, 
at times when it would be most inconvenient, supposing it to be 
possible, to convey or convoy troops, not under their orders, to distant 
stations, for objects determined on by another Department, and of 
which the Admiralty might not approve. Moreover, the Navy would 
be able much better than the Army to settle the strength of the 
garrisons according to circumstances, and, if these garrisons were 
entirely under their orders, so to organize them that they might take 
portions afloat and send others ashore as they might deem desirable. 

If such advantages would result from the adoption of the scheme, 
surely it ought to be carried out, unless it can be shown that there 
are insuperable objections to it. Let us, therefore, examine the 
objections that are raised. 

Many eminent authorities say that the Naval Department cannot 
undertake the increased responsibility involved. Now, I believe it 
is generally admitted, by those who have dealt with the administra- 
tion of affairs ou a large scale, that a man at the head of a depart- 
ment can undertake any amount of responsibility, provided he has 
the requisite assistance and proper organization. The principle is 
merely that, down to a certain point, he knows everything, deals 
with everything, that beyond that point, he absolutely trusts others 
whom he has the power of appointing or removing, according as he 
finds they are capable of carrying out their share of the business for 
which, as the head, he is responsible. 

In the present case, in addition to the Officers now at the head of 
the matériel and personnel of the Navy, there would be a Chief of the 
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Staff, a magnified D.A.G. of Royal Marines, with a sufficient depart- 
ment under him, to conduct the business relating to the naval 
station garrisons and men required for coast defence. Of course, like 
the heads of all the other Naval Departments, including the head of 
the personnel of the Fleet, he would be under the control of the 
Admiralty. Some, I know, say, that a vast increase of administrative 
staff would be required at the Admiralty if the scheme now advocated 
were adopted. Such, however, need not be the case, certainly not in 
so high a proportion as the increase of personnel. As regards works, 
it would only be necessary to provide for an extension of the existing 
Works Branch of the Admiralty. 

It is urged that under the proposed system all the best naval 
Officers would be found on shore, whilst the Fleet as an offensive 
service would snffer, and that our men-of-war would be entrusted to 
Officers of mediocre attainments. Now,I believe that naval men, as a 
rule, would consider such an objection tantamount to casting a slur 
upon them, implying, as it does, an absence of that pride in their 
ships with which they are so justly credited. But, setting aside the 
fact that the greater portion of the men on shore would be Marines 
under the Naval Department, I cannot admit that there is anything 
whatever in this argument. I have heard many criticisms passed 
upon the Admiralty, generally unjustly, but I have never heard it 
before advanced that they were incapable of selecting proper Officers 
for the several duties they may be called upon to discharge. It is 
impossible to imagine that our Naval Department would show such 
a culpable weakness of administration. If existing promotion rules 
are maintained, Officers must put in sea service, and the shore-going 
“billets ’’ would be filled—partly at all events—by half-pay men who 
are now wasting the best years of their lives, or are turned out of the 
Service when they have still many good years to give to the State. 

Again, I believe it is said that Marines would be less fitted for the 
work than troops of the Army. Is this so? Which is most likely to 
take to garrison work with most zeal—a man to whom such work 
presents itself as an enforced duty, detaining him from what he 
regards as the more showy field work to which he is constantly 
aspiring, who looks for his promotion purely tc duties performed 
when he has left the naval station, and who has, may be, hardly 
time to learn his garrison work before he is ordered away to a more 
congenial sphere; or a man who has entered the Service with the 
avowed intention of cenfining himself to coast defence and naval 
work, has made that the object of his studies, and, moreover, looks 
entirely to that duty as the means through which he may obtain 
fame and promotion ? 

At present it is a great disadvantage to the garrison service on a 
naval station that it is interchangeable with field duty. A horse- 
artilleryman or an Officer of field batteries (I hope my friends in 
those branches will understand that I do not refer to them in any 
degree to detract from the brilliant services which they perform in 
their own sphere)—a horse-artilleryman or an Officer from field 
batteries, I say, is often sent to fill an important position in a 
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garrison, a place for which he is not only unfitted, but from which 
he desires to escape as soon as possible. As a general rule, Officers 
prefer the field army to the garrison force, hecause of the belief that 
there is more promotion, honour, and reward to be derived from the 
former than the latter. Clearly the important duty of the defence 
of naval stations would be provided for more efficiently if it were 
conducted by a body under the Admiralty specially enlisted and 
trained for the purpose. I cannot admit that the views I have re- 
ferred to would prevent capable men from entering such a Service. 
I may cite the present body of Marines as showing that there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining the required force. For, as is well 
known, recruits for the Marines are easily obtained. Extra pay, 
which all might aspire to, would be given to those who perform 
special duties, just as it has already been proposed to give the 
garrison artillery extra pay. It is said, I know, that the Marines 
would lose their character as a force afloat by a diminution of their 
period of service at sea. Not to mention, however, that the number 
of Marines at sea would, under the system advocated, be increased, 
there would also be a large additional force of the corps, for the 
Navy to draw upon under certain contingencies, and these would 
certainly be preferable to men who had never had a nautical 
training. 

Again, it is said that the present system of garrisonisg our naval 
stations is economical. Now it cannot be held that any system is 
economical which, for one reason or another, is not the best calcu- 
lated for the object to be attained. But, irrespective of any such 
consideration, I cannot admit that the scheme proposed would be 
more expensive. Suppose, for instance, the principle was started by 
placing the present garrisons of the naval stations under naval 
orders, and that an eminent military man were requested for a time 
to take command of those garrisons, under the control of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the plan might evidently be carried out 
without extra cost. If additional expense had to be incurred, owing 
to the adoption of an improved system, it would be due to causes 
not necessarily peculiar to any plan, but would arise from circum- 
stances common to any organization that might be adopted. On one 
point I am sure that great economy would result from the adoption of 
the scheme which I advocate, viz., that the division of stores recently 
determined upon, and the consequent duplication of Departments, 
would thereby be rendered unnecessary. 

So far as I have been able to gather, the idea that it would be 
vusitly to substitute Marines for the present garrisons is mainly 
based on the assumption that the system would only be adopted at 
certain foreign stations, and that it would be necessary to provide 
additional men who would be sent out from time to time to relieve 
those at such foreign stations ; and who would, therefore, spend half 
their time in enforced idleness. According to the plan suggested, 
however, the additional Marines required for reliefs could not only 
be employed at the naval stations at home, but in meeting the present 


deficiency in the Naval Reserves. 
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It has, I understand, been stated that the consequent abolition of 
so many men under the Army Department would lead to a reduction 
in the number of reserve troops. Now an Army reserve of garrison 
artillery is really not required at all. In a few years it becomes less 
efficient, owing to the changes of matériel, than the local Volunteers, 
who are the real reserves for the artillery defending our ports. It is, 
moreover, scarcely necessary to observe that as the principle of pro- 
viding for a reserve force might apply to the Marine Force as well as 
to the Army, the transference of a certain number of men from one 
branch to the other can make no difference. The reserves of the one 
might be utilized for the other, provided it were necessary to do so. 

But then, it is urged that, if we hand over our naval stations and 
coast defences to the Naval Department, we shall be creating-two 
armies. My answer is, that at present (even apart from the Colonial 
troops), we have three armies. The Marine Force under the Admiralty 
is one, and what we popularly call the Army forms the other two, for 
the field army is a separate thing from the garrison army for our 
naval stations. All that I propose to do, is, to place this last-men- 
tioned force under the Naval Department, and to organize it accord- 
ingly. 

Consider the matter. Whichis best calculated to meet the attacks 
of hostile vessels ? Is it a man in the Army, who has had‘ho naval 
education, and who has had no opportunity of gaining a knowledge of 
the movements of ships, or is 1t one who has been brought up under the 
Navy, and who is conversant with naval training? There can be no 
doubt whatever—without reference to other weighty considerations, 
but that the latter must be infinitely better suited to the duty of 
defending our ports and coasts than an Army man can be. The con- 
clusion must be that the force which garrisons the sea-defences of our 
naval stations at home and abroad, which is also charged with the 
defence of our coasts, should be under naval organization and should 
receive a naval training. And this applies to Volunteers also, for there 
can be no doubt but that they would be employed much more effec- 
tually, for the object for which those at the ports and on the coasts 
exist, if associated with the Naval Department. The seafaring class 

do not like being turned into soldiers, and the class of men required, 
especially for submarine mining duties, would be better attracted by 
a Naval Administration. 

A reason given by some for objecting to the proposed transfer is 
that, if such a plan were carried out, the Naval Department would be 
inclined to spend the money voted by Parliament for naval purposes 
on stations and fortifications, to the neglect of the Fleet. It is difficult 
to deal with an argument that is entirely imaginary, except by saying 
that those who hold such views are altogether mistaken as to the 
nature of the proposal. The votes for the Fleet and for the matériel 
and garrisons of the naval stations would be quite distinct, and there 
would be no power, any more than at present, of expending the sum 
designed for the one upon the other Service. 

As regards the probability of obtaining the votes from Parliament, 
there would be a much better chance of the naval station items being 
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cheerfully passed when it was known that such expenditure was 
really for naval purposes. The late Mr. Cobden, when objecting to 
what were at the time called Palmerston’s fortifications, said that he 
would yote anything for the Navy, and had he been aware that the 
Palmerston scheme was a portion of the naval defence of the Empire, 
he would doubtiess have been a strong advocate of a policy which, in 
the absence of sufficient information, he opposed. 

With respect to the self-governing Colonies, of course no action 
could be taken in the direction indicated, without reference to the 
several Governments concerned. It might, indeed, be argued that, in 
the case of their defended ports, the local Parliaments would be un- 
willing to vote supplies for a force which would be under the control 
of the Admiral of the station. My experience, however, leads me to 
think that the objection is more specious than real. The Navy 
is deservedly popular in those countries, on its own account, as 
being an evidence of connection with the mother-country, and if 
Colonial politicians once realized that the garrisons of their defended 
ports should be placed under the control of the Admiral, I feel sure 
that they will be as ready to act through him as through any other 
Officer, Imperial or local. No doubt, if the naval stations in the 
Colonies referred to were placed under naval control, Officers and men 
would mostly be chosen from the colonists. This would be no dis- 
advantage to either side. 

As regards other Colonies, it is stated that the Admiral Command- 
ing on a station would experience difficulties with the several 
Governors. I trust that I am not going too far when I say that this 
objection really amounts to pure hallucination. The Governor would 
deal with his own duties, and would have nothing to say to the 
Admiral in time of war, and during peace the Admiral would only act, 
as he deemed fit, at the Governor’s request. The Commander-in- 
Chief, both during war and peace, would be supreme in all things 
relating to his sphere of duty. It is the Naval Commander-in-Chief 
zlone on a foreign station who would have the means of understand- 
ing the situation as a whole. As it is, however, the Governor might 
find the Naval Commander-in-Chief telling him one thing, whilst the 
General might insist upon other views. It is not too much to say 
that the present position is both anomalous and dangerous. 

A question which has a very important bearing upon the proposal 
which I have discussed is the great change that “has taken place in 
the construction of vessels composing the Fleet, and the consequent 
alteration that has occurred, and must still further occur, in the 
crews of our ships-of-war. As every one knows, in ancient times, 
vessels used for warlike purposes were propelled by cars, worked, of 
course, by oarsmen, who were the sailors, whereas the fighting part of 
the crew consisted of landsmen. 

The present condition of things on board a man-of-war is very 
analogous to that which existed in days of yore. The vessel is pro- 
pelled by steam, and for her movements we are dependent upon 
engineers and stokers, subject, of course, to the Officer in command. 
The artillery of a ship-of-war may be largely worked by men not 
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necessarily of the nautical profession, and what are designated “ blue- 
jackets ” are perhaps less required than formerly. 

This subject has been ably treated of by Captain Charles Johnstone, 
R.N., in a paper which he read at this Institution last February, a 
propos of a proposed re-arrangement for manning the Fleet. He 
suggested that the Marines should be increased in numbers to supply 
the reduction of seamen. I would carry this idea further and increase 
the Marines, not only for the immediate requirements of the Fleet, 
but also for the garrisons of naval stations. 

The advantage that would be gained by carrying out this scheme 
would not only be that the immediate wants of the Fleet would be 
supplied, but that the Admiral on any station would, as I have before 
pointed out, be enabled to exchange men on shore for those afloat, as 
desired ; or might, under conditions in which, in his opinion, it would be 
unnecessary to maintain a full garrison at any particular place, utilize 
a portion of the men on shore for service in additional ships. 

It is, I know, objected that, though perhaps, if we were to start 
afresh, we might adopt the proposal, the change in our system would 
be too great if it were carried out now. But this is tantamount to 
saying that, whatever may be the objections to the present system, no 
scheme is admissible for rectifying them. This, however, is a sort of 
reasoning that is put forward against any reform whatever, and cer- 
tainly could have no weight with those who regard the present con- 
dition of affairs relating to the organization of the Army and Navy 
Departments as “ unsatisfactory and dangerous.” 

Nor is this plan a new one, for, so far back as the year 1818, Lord 
St. Vincent proposed it. There is no reason why a Naval Officer 
shall not have under him the garrisons of his stations than there is for 
his having the command of the crew of a ship-of-war. Technical 
military drill on shore would naturally be conducted by the Officers of 
the Marine forces, and very possibly the garrison itself would be com- 
manded by a Marine Officer; but the whole naval station, including 
the Marines on shore, would, subject of course to the Admiralty, be 
under the supreme direction of the Admiral. Nelson himself, be it 
remembered, was a Colonel of Marines; Lord Howe was also a 
Colonel of the same corps; and any one may see, in the dining-room 
of the United Service Club, a picture of Admiral Sir George Cock- 
burn, one of the best Naval Lords of the Admiralty, dressed in naval 
uniform with Hessian boots and spurs ! 

Of course, the adoption of the scheme would necessarily be attended 
with a considerable reduction of the Army, and therefore it would be 
unpopular, at all events with that force. No one can regret this more 
than I do, for the greater part of my life has been spent in the Army, 
and I am proud both of the chiefs under whom, and of the comrades 
with whom, I have served. The enormous advantage, however, that 
could be derived, to my mind, outweighs all other considerations. 
From whatever point of view the matter be regarded, unquestionably 
the transfer would be a great public benefit. I entreat every one con- 
cerned to be ready to lay aside all preconceived opinions and their 
most cherished ideas, if need be, for the good of the country. We 
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can never expect that our Army can vie with the armed hosis of 
other European nations. 

Remember what the Great Napoleon said to O’Meara at St. Helena, 
when he could have had no motive whatever in advancing anything 
on the subject but the naked truth. ‘Your soldiers are brave ; 
nobody can deny it; but it was bad policy to encourage the military 
mania instead of sticking to your marine, which is the real force of 
your country, and one which, if you preserve it, will always render 
you powerful.” When Napoleon said this, the inequality of the 
Continental Armies when compared with those of this country was 
infinitely less than it is now, and so these words have all the greater 
force in the present day. 

I may add that the following was written by that great statesman, 
Edmund Barke, to Admiral Keppel: ‘I am perfectly convinced that 
‘Englishmen’ and ‘seamen’ are names which must live and die 
together.” 

Will not Great Britain be wiser if she directs her energies to main- 
tain and strengthen her position as the great naval Power of the 
world ? 


Admiral Sir R. V. Hamitron, K.C.B.: This paper is headed “The Supremacy 
of the Navy for Imperial Defence.” When I first read the title I thought we were 
to have something new, but I find in reality it is only the lecturer’s previous maga- 
zine article “Home Rule for the Navy,” in which it is stated at the conclusion, 
until the Navy has obtained the command of the sea, the Army cannot leave 
Great Britain, which in my opinion vitiates his whole argument, as under these 
circumstances, how can that Army be better employed than in protecting naval 
bases, thereby setting the Navy free for its proper duty on our “ ocean highways ” ? 
My objection to this scheme is that it is revolution, not reform, and I think 
every statesman dislikes the idea of revolution most completely, whether in a State 
orof adepartment. This scheme is to turn sailors into soldiers, and I object to that. 
Whether, by-and-by, it will also be to turn soldiers into sailors I cannot say, but it 
somewhat reminds me of an incident in my career in Ireland some eight or ten 
years ago, when the Navy was employed in carrying troops. There was one magis- 
trate who did not get on very well with the troops, and applied for a gunboat to 
be placed at his disposal, half of the crew to be employed escorting him on eviction 
duty. It was referred to me, and my answer was, “ When Mr. So-and-so is prepared 
to take command of the gunboat and go to sea with a crew of Irish Con- 
stabulary, then I am prepared to land my men to do soldiers’ and police 
work inefficiently, and by destroying the gunboat’s power of mobility, lessen 
its value materially.” I have a very great idea of leather, and especially naval 
leather; at the same time let everybody stick to his last: my last is on the sea, the 
soldiers’ last is on the shore. To use the words of Sir Walter Raleigh, England is 
a country that can never be conquered while the kings thereof have dominion of the 
sea. Now, is it the right way to obtain the command of the sea to shut up our 
sailors in our home defences? I say, No. The lecturer points out that Germany 
and France are military nations, that they have extensive land frontiers, and main- 
tain enormous armies, but nevertheless they entrust the defence of their harbours 
and coasts to the Naval Department. The lecturer has certainly missed the point 
here. Germany and France are huge first-class military countries that think it is of 
the utmost consequence that every soldier should be on the frontier, and the 
army first on the frontier invades the enemy’s country. In the last Franco- 
German war the cry was “To Paris,” “To Berlin.” The Germans were quickest 
in their organization, and they got to Paris; had the French been quickest, 
it might have been the other way. Therefore it is obvious that it is to the self- 
interest of France and Germany to entrust their coast defence to the Navy, for the 
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simple reason that Germany would have but little work for its Navy, and France 
not much more, in the event of another war between those Powers; therefore 
the Navy protecting naval ports sets the Army free. But what is the 
case with us? On the outbreak of war we want every seaman on our 
frontier. Where is that frontier? Not Portsmouth, not Plymouth, not 
Sheerness: it is the enemy’s coastline, whoever that enemy may be. That was 
the frontier in the good old times, and I trust that it will be the frontier—to use the 
words of Dickens—in the good old times that are to come. In the Crimean War, 
which is our last great war, where were our fleets? They were not employed in 
home defence ; one of them was in the Baltic, the other in the Black Sea. Anybody 
who reads the memoirs of Sir Charles Napier can see what his orders were: he was 
to get to the front as quickly as possible and shut in the Russians, so that not one of 
their ships could get out; to take special care that they were not to get out behind 
his back and come down on our commerce and coast; but not one word of our 
Navy defending the home ports. I have had the advantage at the Admiralty of 
reading the orders given to Admirals 100 and 200 years ago, and the burdén of 
those orders was, ‘Seek out your enemy ; sink, burn, and destroy him.” How are 
we to seek out our enemy if we are shut up in our ports, or if our seamen and 
marines are employed in doing soldiers’ work? ‘The lecturer says, “The Army of 
England, be it observed, does not necessarily come into play for the defence of the 
United Kingdom, except on the supposition that our Navy has been defeated or 
out-maneeuvred, or that, owing to the insufficiency and absence of good arrangement 
of our coast defences, the country itself has become the scene of military operations. 
But why are we to neglect all the teachings of history? When were our fleets out- 
manceuvred and defeated? I should like the gallant lecturer to answer me that 
question. I am not aware of the circumstance. Our military brethrem harp very 
much upon these subjects. Their first case is the ascent of the Medway by the 
Dutch; the result was that they lost two men-of-war, and eight fire-ships, destroy- 
ing six men-of-war and eleven of our fire-ships, also taking Sheerness. In the 
Thames they ascended to Long Hope, did no damage except frightening London, 
and were twice driven out of it. But while they were doing this damage we were 
cutting off their trade to the extent of millions in the North Sea, so that on the 
whole the balance of advantage was decidedly in our favour. Another favourite 
instance is that after the Battle of Beachy Head for two years the French had 
possession of the sea. What was the fact? Beachy Head was fought on the 13th 
June, 1690, but the French could not follow it up by any offensive operations 
because the English Fleet was on their flank, ready to come down upon them. 
‘They had not an army ready, and the fleet could do nothing by itself; it required 
the co-operation of an army. July 21st. Sir C. Shovel sailed from Plymouth to 
Ireland with troops and stores, and our communications with that country were 
never interrupted, and he protected our trade. The French were last seen off our 
coast on August 5th, when they went into winter quarters, having only burnt Teign- 
mouth. Then we have the case when the Spanish and the French Fieets united against 
the English Fleet in 1782, but what happened then? ‘The French had no army to 
send over, and the consequence was that scheme fell to nothing at all, for the simple 
reason that the combined fleets could not take any offensive operations with'a 
British Fleet on their flank ready to attack them, nor did they ever practically com- 
mand the Channel. Therefore, why should our military friends always give us credit 
for being out-mancuvred ? But supposing the enemy is able to land, is he going to 
knock his head against these stone forts’ No; if he lands he will come where 
there are no fortifications. It reminds me of a Chinese story, in which we were 
going to storm one of their forts, which had an easy gradient up to it, and the 
Chinese were waiting at the top. There was also a steep direct approach, and 
our men took that way where they were not prepared, and the Chinese said they 
did not fight fair. Now, the fact is that our foes do not always fight fair in that 
sense, and instead of knocking their heads at Spithead there is no doubt that they 
would come where they can land easiest, if the Fleet were non est. The lecturer is very 
complimentary to the Navy. He has alluded to Sir William Hewett up the Niger 
in 1876—nothing to do with military operations at all—and he has also alluded to 
the operations of Admiral Sir Edmund Fremantle at Witu, which were of a more 
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military nature; but I do not suppose that Admiral Fremantle supposes that he 
could organize an expedition to Magdala, for that is a military operation and re- 
quires military knowledge. The lecturer says, “ Many eminent authorities say that 
the Naval Department cannot undertake the increased responsibility involved.” On 
that point I perfectly agree, and I will read the words of a man whom everybody 
respects, whose opinion is of the highest value, that is, the late Sir Cooper Key, who 
was for five years Lord of the Admiralty, and was a man of great administrative 
capacity and experience. He says, “It is gratifying to know that if we were at 
war with France, Germany, or Russia we might rely on a large portion of the best 
Officers and seamen of the enemy’s navy being unavailable for sea service. (2.) It 
is quite natural that a country without a powerful navy should turn her attention 
to the defences of her ports. Hence the anxiety and careful organization of 
Germany on that head. (3.) I deprecate throwing the responsibility of the defence 
of our ports on the Navy. I believe it would prove the ruin of our Navy. I see 
no difficulty in what is called a divided responsibility for the defence of our ports. 
Many operations of late years have been entrusted to a Naval and Military force, 
and no want of unity of action has been apparent. The War Department are 
responsible for the fixed defence; the Navy for the mobile.” Everyone of 
us will cordially assent to that. There has been no want of harmonious 
co-operation between the Army and the Navy in the past. There is a very 
excellent book which I have read, on the question of the military forces of the 
State, which points out that in the year 1859 the consolidation of the Secretary of 
War, the Commander-in-Chief, the Board of Ordnance, and so on, has not 
resulted well. I think everybody will admit that is the case, and instead of 
advantage having been derived from that change, it was quite the contrary. Great 
administrators have said that when a department becomes so large that the re- 
spousible head does not know the working details, it is too large. At this moment 
the First Lord knows everything of importance that is going on at the Admi- 
ralty, and sees every letter going to other Departments except on purely routine 
matters. Now I have already said that we should always take the offensive and 
not the defensive. In the latter part of the lecture the lecturer alludes to 
what Napoleon said of our armies. I think he had very good reason to say 
so. It would have been an uncommonly good thing for him if we had always 
concentrated our whole attention to the Navy and neglected the Army. However, 
to wind up, I would say I believe that this subject is entirely out of the range of 
practical naval politics. Another thing I would say is that our politicians on 
both sides of the House say that our Navy should be raised to a point equal to that 
of any two navies in the world, and when they have attained that position it will 
then be plenty of time to introduce novelties. 

Field-Marshal Sir J. Linrory Srmmons, G.C.B.: As Sir Vesey Hamilton has 
stated, this is not a reform that is proposed, but a revolution in the naval and military 
forces of the country. I do not propose to go into many of the details alluded 
to in this paper; I may say, however, that I agree entirely with the preamble, 
which contains just as sound an argument for retaining things as they are 
as for changing them. But there is one point in it to which I wish to 
allude, in which the writer talks of defending bases. He puts it in this way: 
‘Fancy the case of the Commander of an army in the field who practically could 
not send an order to his base.”” That would be a lamentable position; but there 
is very little analogy between the base of an army in the field and the base of Her 
Majesty’s Fleet operating at sea. In the case of the army in the field the General 
in command covers his own base. He protects it himself, and if he is cut off from 
that base, as the French were by the Germans in 1870 before the catastrophe of 
Sedan, the whole war is likely to come to an end. On the contrary, the Navy has 
bases all round the coasts. If an Admiral in command of a squadron—I am speak- 
ing in the presence of naval Officers, who perhaps will correct me if I am wrong— 
were acting on the high seas not far from the coast of Ireland, for instance, I presume 
he might take his ships into Cork to replenish. Cork, therefore, for that particular 
occasion would be his base. How would it be if he had the command of the whole 
of the bases of the kingdom? If you give him the command of Portsmouth it 
might not give him the command of Cork. Therefore, if you extend your system 
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and carry it out thoroughly, you must place the same naval Officer in command of 
all the bases from which the fleets can require support. The object of the author’s 
paper is summarized in the following sentence: ‘I submit that this function ””— 
the occupation of naval stations—‘is one that should be undertaken by forces 
under the Naval Department, and that the sea garrisons of naval stations at home, 
as well as the defence of our shores at home, should also be entrusted to that 
Department.’”? Now I do not know what a sea garrison is as apart from the land 
garrison. It puzzles me, for I really do not understand it, unless it means 
a dual command, a proposal the possibility of which I cannot conceive. If 
I look at the Report of the Commission of which Sir William Jervois was Secretary 
in 1859, and I must say it is due to him in great measure that the recommendations 
of that Report were carried out, with a skill that has won for him the reputation of 
being one of the first military engineers in Europe—if I look at that Report I find 
that the garrison necessary for Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight is 20,000; for 
Plymouth, 15,000 ; Pembroke, 7,000 ; Portland, 3,000; the Thames, Medway, and 
Chatham, 13,000 ; Woolwich, 1,500 ; and we may as well include the garrison at 
Woolwich in that of the Thames and the Medway, because the fortifications of the 
‘Thames and the Medway have never been completed; Dover, 6,000; Cork, 2,500; 
making a total at home of 68,000. Now I maintain that that Report, which was 
written in 1859, in no degree exaggerates the garrisons required for these ports in 
the event of war against a powerful maritime nation. Therefore you have to 
provide in the event of war 68,000 men for these ports. What have we abroad ? 
We have a number of stations, which are actually garrisoned at the present time by 
27,000 men, and I believe if brought up to their war strength, including the garrisons 
of coaling stations abroad, exclusive of colonial troops, which have to assist very 
largely in the defence, the total force required would be 35,000. Thereforéyou have 
to put under this Naval Department a military force of 103,000 men. That is 
rather a large order; and then, if you look into the constitution of this force, the 
thing becomes utterly impossible, unless we have a system of conscription, and a 
much larger Army and personnel of the Navy than we have at present. The 
actual forces of the Empire, taken from the latest Returns at my disposal, are as 
follows—and I may state I have no access to any official reports that are not open 
to the whole world; I have not been in communication with the Horse Guards or 
War Department on the subject, and the facts that I state are taken from the latest 
published Returns—we have a force at home of 105,956; in the Colonies, 
27,147; in Egypt, 4,135; in India, 72,999; that is to say, abroad, 104,281 men. 
In other words, the Standing Army is about equally divided into two portions at 
home and abroad. We have Reserves, 56,165; Militia Reserves which are 
available for the Army, 30,161, which bring up the total military force that 
would be available in the case of war in the shape of a Standing Army both at 
home and abroad to 296,568. Of that force 192,282 would be at home; but, in 
the event of war, a large portion of this force would be detailed, I have not 
the slightest doubt, to form Army Corps, for operations in the field, and really 
and truly the garrisons of these fortresses at home would be made up to a large 
extent of recruits, of Volunteers and of Militia; and I have no doubt that 
some of the most important garrisons abroad would, as in the case of the 
Crimean War, be garrisoned by Militia. Therefore, you would have in carrying 
out this principle, in trying to find 100,000 men to place under the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, a great difficulty in determining what they should be. Are you 
going to take so many Regulars, so many Volunteers, so many Militia regiments ? 
How are you to manage it? At present the detail for any service abroad is 
managed with reference to the conditions of various regiments at home and abroad. 
For instance, as happened in the Egyptian campaign, the garrisons in the Medi- 
terranean were sent away to the East, and, if necessary, no doubt their places 
would have been filled by Militia, as was done during the Crimean War. ‘That is 
the system. Therefore, if you are to have the garrisons under the Naval Depart- 
ment, you must make some arrangement to meet a contingency of this sort, which 
would, I think, place the naval and military authorities in a more difficult position 
than they are under present circumstances. It is utterly impossible. I commanded 
in a naval fortress for four or five years, and I must say I never had any diffi- 
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culty whatever with the Royal Navy in any arrangements for the defence of that: 
place. I drew up a scheme for the defence; I submitted it to the Admiral of 
the station, as was my duty. He made his observations, and I sent them home. 
I believe that scheme has been considered both by the Naval and Military Depart- 
ments at home. I think proceedings such as that tend to secure action of the 
most friendly nature between the authorities of the Army and Navy in stations 
abroad. Weil, then I ask myself this: looking at the question in the interests 
of the Navy; I presume any Commander in the Mediterranean would like 
to go and meet the enemy with his fleet ; he would leave his base, which Malta is 
undoubtedly in the Mediterranean, and he would hope on his return to find it 
perfectly safe and sound, with all the appliances there that he left for the 
re-equipment of his fleet, for its re-victualment, for the provision of ammunition, 
and soon. If he had had it on his mind that he was responsible for their safety, 
I think such a responsibility would have been a burden, which very few men would 
like to bear; and, therefore, I think it would be a wrong thing, and a rash thing, 
for him to undertake. But then comes, what is the substitute? Instead of 
leaving a military Officer who had studied the subject, he would have to leave a 
naval Officer, or a marine Officer who had also studied the subject, with his 
garrison of 12,000 men; and let me say this 12,000 men are not necessary to 
keep ships away, but they are necessary to defend the position, and less than 
12,000 men are not sufficient for that purpose in case of war; and it would 
require all the energies of any man who had charge of the defence to use 
12,600 men in such a way that they should prevent the enemy under certain con- 
ditions from entering the fortress of Multa. I do not suppose that a hostile fleet 
would come to Malta if the British Fleet were in force in the ‘Mediterranean ; 
but circumstances may draw the British Fleet out of the Mediterranean, and 
then the appliances of steam are so certain, and the number of steam ships, not 
ships of war, so great, that it would be possible to attempt a serious attack on 
the island even without being supported by ships of war. Under those cireum- 
stances I think the defence of Malta would depend upon a land fight, and as 
Sir Vesey Hamilton said, I think, if you are going to put naval Officers in command 
of soldiers for a land fight, you had ‘better put landsmen in command of a fleet for 
a sea fight. I think one is about as wrong as the other. There is one observation 
to which I must take exception, and I take it from my experience, which is con- 
siderable on that subject. I think it isonly just to the Royal Regiment of Artillery 
to state what I am going to state, and especially at the present time, when there is 
a good deal of talk of breaking it up into different branches. Sir William Jervois 
writes: “‘ At present it is a great disadvantage to the garrison service on a naval 
station that it is interchangeable with field duty. A Horse-artilleryman or an 
Officer of Field Batteries (I hope my friends in those branches will understand that 
I do do not refer to them in any degree to detract from the brilliant services which 
they perform in their own sphere)—a Horse-artilleryman or an Officer from Field 
Batteries, I say, is often sent to fill an important position in a garrison, a place for 
which he is not only unfitted, but from which he desires to escape as soon us 
possible.” Now I must say this, that during my period of command at Malta I had 
several, many I may say, Officers from the Royal Horse Artillery and from the 
Batteries who were changed by the force of circumstances and became Garrison 
gunners. They took up their duties remarkably well, and they were as good 
Garrison gunners as any in the fortress. Many of them were superior to men who 
had been at their garrison duties all their lives. There is no doubt, tying a man 
down to a particular duty such as garrison work is prejudicial, and I believe it 
would be found prejudicial if the revolution proposed by the lecturer were carried 
into effect, if a large body of Marines were told off for garrison duty and had 
little or no hope of any change. Therefore I think there is great advantage, 
and very great advantage, in men being sometimes employed in garrisons, and 
at other times being employed in the field. I think it is a great advantage, and I 
thought it my duty, after such an attack upon the Royal Horse and Field Artillery 
to state plainly my experience of the command I held for several years in Malta. 
Well, then, as to economy. ‘ Hconomy”’ is the abominable word which meets us at 
every turn. If there is any proposal to increase efficiency, it is asked, “‘ What does 
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it cost?” There is always a difficulty about carrying it out if it costs money, 
forgetful that economy and efficiency always go hand in hand. There is nothing 
more taking in a paper of this sort than to say it will be productive of economy. 
Now, I take it as a fact that the garrisons, as calculated, are not one man too 
strong; it matters not whether you employ men and call them sailors, or marines, or 
call them soldiers—it matters not what they are—the same numberof men cost the 
same amount of money; and therefore I think it is an absurdity to talk about 
economy unless you can show that by a change of this sort you can reduce the 
number of men who are necessary for defence. It is a very catching promise, but 
it is one which is totally devoid of any foundation. Supposing, as suggested by 
Sir William Jervois, “‘a military man were requested to take command of these 
garrisons under the control of the First Lord of the Admiralty ;” of course that 
means that the Secretary of State for War is to hand over the General and 
Governor of Malta to the First Lord of the Admiralty. Then what would be his 
position as regards the Admiral commanding the Mediterranean station? I think 
it would be just as troublesome, if not much more so, than his present indepen- 
dent position alongside of the naval Commander-in-Chief of the station, and much 
more difficult, and much more likely to lead tocontests. I think the whole paper is 
an unfortunate one, because it raises questions likely to set the Army and Navy at 
loggerheads, as was shown by Sir Vesey Hamilton when he said that the Army 
would not give up what they had earned, whilst the Navy were to try and maii.- 
tain what they had earned; no doubt such motives of action are calculated to 
produce difficulties. Having said so much, there are a great many points one could 
go into, but it is impossible to speak upon them in the course of ten minutes, and 
after a paper has been so well and carefully considered, it requires very careful 
consideration before one can meet all the points. I think the last pejnt in the 
paper is unfortunate. I can perfectly understand the saying of Napoleon, because 
if the Army had not existed he would not have been where he was. 

Admiral Sir Grorce Tryon, K.C.B.: The few words I proposed to present to 
the consideration of this meeting have already been expressed so very much better 
than I could do by Sir Lintorn Simmons, that all I need say is that I entirely concur 
with every word that he has said. Still I cannot but think that, as a great soldier, 
he has somewhat under-estimated our lecturer. Our lecturer has had a unique 
experience at the War Office and in high positions at home ; he has also had great 
experience in the affairs of the world in the Straits Settlements, and in Australia as 
a Governor, posts in which I have had the honour of working and pulling with him 
with the greatest harmony. I cannot but think from that, that he has put forward 
this paper merely as the outwork of the position that he is prepared to maintain in 
argument to mask the real strength of his position, or as a cloud of cavalry is used 
by a General to mask what he is going subsequently to tell us. I therefore approach 
this subject with very great caution, for I feel that we shall hear in reply some- 
thing far more formidable and far more serious than anything that he has put 
forward in his paper. Sir Lintorn Simmons has told us he agreed with the preamble 
of the lecture, and so do I. I also entirely concur in the last paragraph, including 
that quotation from what Napoleon said at St. Helena. But lest anybody here 
should make a mistake on this matter, Napoleon did not refer, when he spoke of 
the “Marine,” to the Royal Marines or the Royal Marine Artillery; he re- 
ferred to the Navy of the Empire, which was the first arm of the nation. And 
no one more than Napoleon acknowledged the influence of sea power on history. I 
also concur largely with the last paragraph. But there is one portion of this 
iecture which, so far, has not been alluded to, in which the author refers to the 
constitution of the Army and the Navy, and he puts it forward that, if his pro- 
position is proved, we should have unity of action and unfty of system, and also 
greater efficiency. Now, I venture to say, and to put before you, that we have a 
Secretary of State for War who presides over the Army, we have also an Admiralty 
that presides over the Navy; those are two great departments of the State. The 
real head of the whole, that which produces unity of direction and of action, 
after all, is the Prime Minister of the country. Therefore, whilst we hear that the 
Commission was beating about the bush, and, as it is termed, “an unsatisfactory 
and dangerous state of affairs,” because there were two heads and two tails, really - 
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what they were looking for already existed in the constitution of our country. 
And, gentlemen, I do think that, before plunging into such great changes as are 
proposed here, we might think whether, in the past history of our country, 
we have not, so far, been very successful, and whether we ought not to be very 
careful before we make a radical change. I took up this question about a year 
ago, when it was before the Royal Commission, to see how many cases there 
were in which naval and military Officers had quarrelled. I read all that I could 
find, and I could hardly find one case. I read of China, of India, of the 
Cape, and of the Crimea, and I think the Army will acknowledge that, having 
shut up the Russian Fleet, when we found that we had nothing more to do with 
the fleet at sea, we denuded our ships of men, when the Army required them, 
and went into action with those fleets against the forts with only half the crews to 
our guns, I do not think that one profession could have more cordially backed up 
another. So it was in Abyssinia; so it was in Ashantee; and so it has been in 
every part of the world where the two Services have had the honour of serving 
their country’s purpose. I have studied the case also from another point of view. 
Now that we are relying upon our Volunteers, we have looked at the lessons to be 
learned from over the Atlantic. When the United States found itself at war, one 
portion against another, and had to create large forces, the operations were very 
large, naval and military, the Navy pulled with the Army as one united force. 
When I look at the Mississippi, at Charlestown, at New Orleans, at Mobile, at the 
Potomae, at Richmond, I find hardly an instance in which the Generals and 
Admirals of the United States were not in entire harmony. I find, the exceptions 
being as rare, the differences that occur are in the imagination; they are in the 
minds of those who are in the habit of creating hypothetical questions, and dealing 
with them in their imagination. Happily, it is so in this country, and I hope, and 
I feel confident, it will long continue. But, gentlemen, it is not only what is in 
this paper, but what is behind it, that we have to think of. The word “ finance” 
is hardly mentioned as yet. These great changes will'cost a very great deal of 
money, and J, for one, regret expenditure very much when it is unnecessary, and I 
think the lecturer will have to maintain that two armies are more efficient and are 
cheaper than one in order to carry his point, and that he will find it a very difficult 
task to do so. 

The Marquis of Ripon: I am afraid I must now leave the Chair. I am very sorry 
to have to do so, because the subject is very important, and certainly tke discussion 
is extremely interesting. You would hardly expect that I should pass any definite 
opinion on the proposals submitted by my gallant friend, particularly after they 
have been so strongly criticized by some of the speakers that have followed him. If 
I had been able to remain to hear Sir William Jervois’ reply, I might perhaps 
have come to some judicial decision in my own mind upon the point under discus- 
sion, but at the present moment it would be highly presumptuous, I may say, 
in me to express an opinion upon a subject which is a matter of such fair con- 
troversy. I am quite sure that the last thing which my friend Sir William 
Jervois thought of was in any way to raise up any difficulty or unpleasant discussion 
between the Army and the Navy; neither need his paper do so in the smallest 
degree as far as I can see. ‘These questions are questions of very great im- 
portance, They deserve a very full consideration. I think the originality of 
the paper is much in its favour. It sets men thinking. Nothing can be more 
interesting than, after having heard a paper of this kind, to hear the opinion of men 
so eminently competent to speak as Sir Vesey Hamilton, Sir Lintorn Simmons, and 
Sir George Tryon. I have no doubt those who will follow will also contribute 
greatly to the interest of the discussion, and it is not a matter of compliment either 
to Sir William Jerveis or to this distinguished assembly, when I say that it is with 
very great regret I am obliged, on account of my Parliamentary engagements, to 
leave you now, and therefore not to have the advantage of hearing how this dis- 
cussion proceeds. I hope a report of it may in due time reach me, and I shall 
certainly give it my most careful attention. For my own part, I thank Sir William 
Jervois very much for having raised this discussion, and I think the points which 
he has brought before us are so well deserving of consideration that, although 
I am far from saying that I do not see very considerable difficulty in carrying 
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them into practical effect, nevertheless I think it a very good thing that before an 
assembly of this sort, men so thoroughiy competent to deal with these matters, 
these various questions should have been discussed. 

[The Marquis of Ripon then left the Chair, which was taken by Field-Marshal Sir 
Lintorn Simmons. ! 

Sir J.C. R. Cotoms, K.C.M.G., M.P.: I should very much like to offer one or two 
observations upon this very important subject, brought under our notice for discus- 
sion; and whatever may be our opinions upon the practicability of the suggestions 
made by the lecturer, we must all be agreed that he has brought forward a subject 
well worthy of consideration, and that his paper is exceedingly suggestive and im- 
portant. Now, Sir, my feeling upon this point I will endeavour to state as shortly 
as possible. I cannot exactly gather from him whether he means to transpose to 
the Navy the whole of the Ports, the whole of our great Garrisons on the seaboard 
at home, the two great Garrisons in the Mediterranean, and the other naval bases 
all over the world. If that is his proposal, I cannot go with him; I believe it to 
be impracticable, and I have always held it so. But if his proposal is simply to 
deal with what may be termed purely naval bases, or advanced posts, then I 
certainly agree. And, first of all, would he allow me to point out this, and I] 
should be glad of an answer in his reply ? He gives us figures with regard to the 
expenditure on fortifications since 1859, and he draws marked attention to the fact 
that, comparing that expenditure of over 17,000,000/. on fortifications alone with 
the aggregate of the expenditure on the Army and Navy, he finds it only 2 per 
cent., and he says, “ Look whet cheap things fortifications are!” Now, I want to 
ask him this question. The fortifications rule your garrisons ; and, in order exactly 
to make an accurate statement, I think he should add to the cost of the fortifi- 
cations the cost of the garrisons, and that military expenditure which has been thus 
incurred, simply because we have these huge fortresses created by the Refort of the 
Royal Commission of 1859. I dwell upon this for this reason, that one of the 
difficulties of the situation arises from the fact that, a considerable time ago, we 
created a certain state of things, and the difficulty is to get that state of things 
right. Sir Lintorn Simmons totalled up a vast army, which army was necessitated 
by what? By the existence of fortifications. Itake the case of Portsmouth. My 
reading of the Royal Commission Report was that for the local defence of Ports- 
mouth they came to the conclusion that certain works of certain capacity and 
position were necessary, and that those works would require a certain number 
of men, ‘Therefore I think I am justified in pointing out that, if you 
create a system of fortifications which are unnecessary, you have increased the 
difficulties of the situation by necessitating garrisons for their defence. In 
my opinion it is for this reason the lecturer himself, I think, takes the 
proper and accurate view, which is the view I have always myself held, and I wish 
for the interests of economy and efficiency that that view had always prevailed. 
Because, after all, what does it come to? It comes to this, that the defence of all 
these naval bases is a question of sea defence, it is a question of sea-faces. [ No, 
no.” | At all events, I am stating my view, and I will tell you why. I state so on 
the authority of one of the first military engineers in the world—the lecturer him- 
self— because he says in his paper that “the coast defence in the British Empire is 
primarily a defence of naval bases against raids.” Well, Sir, does he mean a naval 
raid, as [ take it he does, or does he mean a military raid? I merely dwell upon 
these words, which may seem dry and uninteresting, for the sake of trying to explain 
my attitude and position on this question. I will suppose, for the sake of making 
myself clear, that supposing we could begin all afresh, and that we had the 
British Empire, and we had, not merely in theory but in practice, complete sea 

supremacy, and we had nothing else. I think everybody would agree, under those 
circumstances, what you had to look to, as far as fortifications were concerned, 
was the defence simply of the sea-faces of your naval depéts. But that is not the 
present position. It is largely the position in the more remote parts of the world. 
The lecturer said, what we have to consider is not the interests of the Army, 
or of the Navy, not the interests of this profession or of that profession, of this 
department or of that department, but what we have to consider is the interests of 
the State, the work to be done, and how to do it. That being so, the work to be 
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done surely by our Army is, in these days, work in Asia, in connection with 
India, or in America, in connection with Canada. Now, having created those larger 
systems of fortifications, you have now locked up a very considerable portion of 
your Army at very considerable cost, and you thereby diminish your power for rea) 
effective action in India or Canada. Therefore, it is not merely a question of the 
Navy, but it is also a question of the Army, and I say it would be due to the 
false principle of having put up exaggerated fortifications to supply what you 
thought you might supply by fortifications, the insufficiency of your Fleet. You 
have prejudiced the effective and striking power of your Army. Now the lecturer 
under those circumstances comes and says, “‘ Well, now, as we have created these 
fortifications, and they are rather white elephants, let us hand them all over to 
the Navy.” Now, I object to take this white elephant, but I will take what I 
believe to be necessary in the interests of supremacy at sea. I hardly like to 
talk about history in the presence of my brother and many other Admirals 
here, but my reading of naval history is that it is essential to the assertion of this 
naval supremacy that you should have ready at all times under naval control a 
mobile, and available military force, to complete the results of the action of your 
Fleet. Now, have you got it? You have not. You organize an Army Corps, or 
try to organize one or two Army Corps to go nobody knows where, and do nobody 
knows what; but the very first state of things you have to face is your naval 
supremacy, and your striking power at sea. When you pass to the Pacific, if 
vou are at war with a Power that has any possessions there, the first thing you have 
to do under cover of your naval supremacy is to take every outlying position of your 
enemy. How can you do that when your own force is locked up in your fortifications ? 
Therefore, I say, in view of the vast field over which the Navy has to operate, in 
view of the growth of commerce in distant parts of the world, I do wish to see these 
outlying positions that are necessary to the Navy under naval control. And I add 
another thing: I believe if the Navy had been properly consulted when this policy 
of fortification was embarked in, you would have had more moderate forti- 
fications to begin with, But I claim that there is a great deal to be said 
in favour of handing over the advanced posts. Gibraltar and Malta, or Halifax, 
in Canada, are not really so much naval bases as ‘advanced posts for an army 
which has to operate in India or on the frontier of Canada, I put those in a 
totally different category from every other naval post in every other part of the 
world, and I group them with Portsmouth, Plymouth, and the great naval bases 
ut home. I do say, with regard to the smaller ports on the more distant seas, and 
I have maintained it for nearly thirty years, that they should be under naval con- 
trol, and that the Marine Artillery are the proper men to take charge of them. I say, 
if war does break out, you can, from the resources at your back in the shape of 
Militia and otherwise, make them available to strengthen the garrisons of these out- 
lying places, and you then release the Marine Artillery and Marines, so that you have 
that very mobile force that the Admiral on those seas would be likely to want. On 
the whole, I am in the unhappy position of being between the two sides of the argu- 
ment of this paper; I neither agree with the lecturer, if what he means is to hand 
over this white elephant, nor do I altogether agree, if I may presume to disagree, 
with so distinguished an authority as Sir Lintorn Simmons. I rather take the medium 
view with regard to the changes going on in the world, the distances and the 
difficulties of providing the Admirals on distant stations with materials at their 
command that they certainly will want in war. I think we should arrange these 
matters in times of peace, and in order to ensure that co-operation which is 
necessary between a military force and naval power, I take the medium course of 
saying I think it would be wise gradually, not in a revolutionary way, but gradually, 
to take over and hand to the Marines and the Marine Artillery, under the control of 
the Admiralty, the naval stations abroad, and eventually all the naval stations out 
of the category of the great garrisons. 

Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, G.C.B.: I shall detain you with a few remarks, 
but before commencing I beg to say that they will apply not to the part of the paper 
with reference to how the coast defence of the country should be maintained, but 
principally concerning Gibraltar and Malta. This is a remarkable paper, not only 
for the able manner in which the subjects are treated, but as coming from a dis- 
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tinguished military Officer on whose mind it appears that personal experience and 
observation, as it has done on mine, have forced the conviction that the present: 
system of conducting the defence of Gibraltar, Malta, and other important sea- 
ports of the Empire, is unsatisfactory and therefore dangerous. These Ports have 
been in the charge of some of the most distinguished men in our military history— 
one sitting not far from me now—garrisoned by the finest soldiers in the world. 
From repeated and close observation while serving at different periods in the Medi- 
terranean of the working of the present system as apparent at Gibraltar and Malta, 
I agree with, in my opinion, the enlightened views and sound conclusions as ex- 
pressed in this paper. I regret I am not of an age or in a position to support them 
with the influence and ability they deserve. I fully recognize that many most im- 
portant considerations are involved in these proposed changes, which it will prove 
most difficult to bring into practical working; but I fail myself to see or to grasp 
any insuperable obstacle if the value of the principle is recognized, except the 
tremendous one of “ vested interests.” This great rock will prove, I believe, an 
insuperable obstacle, and overshadow the whole scheme. On _ such, in the 
winter seasons, pleasant stations as Gibraltar and Malta, Beati possidentes. 
It is impossible to discuss these various points in a meeting of this deserip- 
tion in a space of ten minutes per voice. I shall not attempt it, and only 
indicate in a general way my concurrence in the opinions expressed in 
this paper. I believe the proposed changes would render the sea still more 
an element of real security to the British Empire, materially increase 
the strength and efficiency of the Army by withdrawing the broken and 
seattered fragments of Regiments and uniting them in solid bodies under their 
own proper regimental Commanding Officers, and afford Officers and men more 
extended practical experience with large bodies of men in the field, instead of being 
shut up for years in such limited spaces as Malta and Gibraltar. Can four or five 
years confined in the barracks and town of Gibraltar without ever going outside the 
precincts of the fortress add either to the professional, physical, or moral standard 
of the private’s general efficiency as a soldier, or afford the military practice and 
development required for Officers in the present day? This would not be the case 
with a naval and marine garrison, for they would be frequently embarked and 
changed. I have often revolved in my own mind the idea of treating Gibraltar and 
Malta as stationary ships with regard to their defensive organization, to compare a 
small thing with a large, like the island of Ascension, commissioned with a regular 
complement of Officers and men proportioned to the requirements of the locality and 
its defence, and placed, like other ships of the Fleet, under the Commander-in- 
Chief of the station, the Marines being changed at intervals, that they may be 
moved about and serve afloat in the ships, and so preserve their double 
land and sea qualifications, which render them more valuable than any 
body of men under the British flag for the particular services required by 
this country in every part of the Empire, except India, where the Regular 
Army are in their own proper sphere; the guns on the fortifications of the same 
nature, mounted and worked as they are on board the ship, so that the personnel 
and matériel of the stationary rock ship and floating iron ship would be exchange- 
able to reinforce or assist each other as required, one mind and undivided respon- 
sibility directing the whole when co-operation is required. When we look to our 
position in India, the large European force we have to maintain there, the possibly. 
precarious tenure of Native allegiance, the large force we have to maintain there, 
which in caseof war in that country would require all our Regular existing Army to 
keep up in the field, are we sufficient for these things? I suppose no one will 

undertake to assert that war will never come. If it come may not France and 

Russia be ranged on the same side, and would not such an alliance of two great 
Military Powers call all our best military forces into the field, and out of the 

garrisons? It may be said that, as was done during the Crimean War, when regi- 

ments were withdrawn from Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu, and sent to the front, the 

Militia from home would take their place. Who is to take the place of the Militia 

which during the course of a great war will be required at home, not only for the 

defence of the country but to provide reinforcements for the army abroad. When 

the campaign which ended in Waterloo broke out, the Veteran Army was across the 
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Atlantic and the Militia was sent out to form the Duke of Wellington’s Army. 
The Veteran Army may be across the Red Sea, and we may find the same want of 
Militia at home. In every phase that I look upon this question, I return to my 
first conviction, that its effect would be to render the sea still more an element of 
security to the British Empire, and to increase the power and efficiency of tke 
British Army. 
The meeting was then adjourned to Wednesday, July 1. 





ADJOURNED Discussion. 
July 1, 1891. 
Tue Most Hoy. tue MARQUIS OF RIPON in the Chair. 


Admiral Sir E. R. Fremanytie, K.C.B.,C.M.G.: My Lord Ripon, ladies, and 
gentlemen, I feel considerable diffidence in re-opening this discussion. It seems to 
me necessary, or, at all events, that it would be convenient, if I, to some extent, go 
over the debate which took place here last Friday ; but I will be as brief as pos- 
sible. It appeared to me—and I think it must have appeared to many of those 
here present—that in that discussion, which was opened by Sir Vesey Hamilton, 
followed by such distinguished Officers as Sir Lintorn Simmons and Sir George 
Tryon, our lecturer received rather scant consideration. It might have been 
thought that he was an abstract philosopher, who had come here to ventilate some 
fad of hisown. It could scarcely have been supposed by any outsider who hap- 
pened to have come into this theatre on that occasion, that we were being ad- 
dressed by a very distinguished military Officer—a man who had had a very large 
experience, especially of fortifications, and who had been Her Majesty’s trusted 
representative in some of the largest of Her Majesty’s Colonies. Sir Vesey Hamil- 
ton made a very critical speech. I have the highest respect for our First Sea Lord. 
It is very rarely that I feel inclined, in the slightest manner whatever, to differ 
from him; but I do think that he, on that occasion, rather misunderstood the 
lecturer. He certainly assumed that it would be the case that the Navy, if it had 
the responsibility of these coaling stations—and especially of our large fortified 
arscnals, would be led away from its proper work, and would be inclined to stop at 
home. It may be that this would be the result of what the lecturer proposes ; but 
it is only fair to him to say that he distinctly disclaimed any such object, and said, 
on the contrary, that his object would be to enable the British Fleet to do as they 
had always done; that is, to go to sea and seek the enemy. Sir Lintorn Simmons, 
speaking with his large experience, said that no less a number than 68,000 men 
would be required to man all the defences of the arsenals and ports; and I think 
he said that at least 12,000 men would be required for Malta. Now, I wish to 
know, exactly, on what ground that 12,000 men is to be required for Malta? It 
does strike me, certainly, as a naval Officer, that the whole question would be, 
What is your naval position in the Mediterranean? Is it a position: ofsupremacy ? 
Is it a position of doubtful supremacy, or have you been driven from the Mediter- 
ranean? Surely you cannot ex cathedrd say that there must be a certain number 
of troops, without any regard to our naval position in the Mediterranean? I should 
like also to remark, with regard to this second army, as one of the speakers spoke 
of it—I think Sir George Tryon—amounting to a very large number of men. It 
certainly sounds very formidable. The lecturer, I think, if I may venture to 
criticise him, was a little too logical in speaking of this large army, and in assuming 
all the soldiers, all the forces which would be under the naval command, assuming 
our great naval arsenals to be commanded by the Navy, to be necessarily attached 
to the Navy, I mean being, in all details of discipline, under the Admiralty. It 
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seems to me that that is going a little too far. Certainly, there hawe been cases, 
and there are cases now in existence, I believe, where such a transfer has not been 
found necessary. I believe, both at Wilhelmshaven and at Kiel, the German 
Admiral is Commander-in-Chief, and commands the whole fortress. I was told, 
and I believe correctly, that there was a large force of engineers and artillery who 
acted under his orders. I am not aware that these were detached from the Army. 
I assume, for all questions of discipline and detail, they still belonged to the Army. 
Then, take the question of the coaling stations in the Colonies. I know the idea 
was rather scouted that the Admiral should be in charge of these; it was thought 
a very absurd responsibility to place upon him. Of course the French Navy is not 
to be compared with our own in many respects—certainly on foreign stations. We 
know very well that their colonies are small, whereas ours are large; but it is a 
fact, that on a great many foreign stations the French Admiral has not only 
supreme command for military purposes, but he, also, is the principal Colonial 
Officer. I only mention these instances, because it seems to me that we have gone 
a little too far in assuming certain details, which I am bound to say the lecturer‘put 
to us, but which I do not think are sequiturs from the argument and the title of the 
lecture, which is “The Supremacy of the Navy for Imperial Defence.” Now, My 
Lord, I have looked upon these important points to some extent, and I venture to 
think that I am justified in looking upon them as questions of detail. These ques- 
tions are not those which the lecturer has put, or, if I might venture to amend his 
title to a small degree, the question is not exactly that of the defence of the Em- 
pire, but the supremacy of the Navy for Imperial purposes. Have we, at present, 
this supremacy? I should say, decidedly, we have not that supremacy, and I will 
quote instances. In the defence of our great ports I certainly do think that naval 
opinion has been, to a very great extent, ignored. Sir John Colomb told us the 
other day that he objected to the amount of the fortifications. I do not say that I 
do; but it has been objected to, at all events,and he considers that naval opinion 
was not consulted, and that these ports are, after all, white elephants. Ido not 
endorse that opinion; I give no opinion on the subject; but I do say that naval 
opinion has not been sufficiently consulted in the matter of defence. I said I 
would quote an instance. Sir George Tryon himself, when at Plymouth not very 
long ago, when the manceuvres, quasi-military operations, were going on, said he 
did not know where the torpedoes were laid, and he had no knowledge in what 
direction the enemy might consequently attack with impunity, nor in what direc- 
tion he could come out, so far as I could make out. 

Admiral Sir Gzoraz Tryon: The Admiral was perfectly acquainted as to where 
the torpedoes were, but the electric wires, laid down by the garrison, took up half 
the anchorage, and were very much in the way. So far as his not knowing, I was 
told that Plymouth was all ready, but the Commander-in-Chief, when he got there, 
was told that he was open to assault, and that nothing was ready. 

Sir E. R. Fremantie: That is one instance. I was recently in command at the 
East India station. Certainly I made it my duty to visit a great many batteries— 
indeed, all the batteries defending our principal harbours in that part of the world. 
Sir Frederick Roberts was extremely kind, and wrote to me two or three times 
semi-officially, and said that he hoped I would go and look at the batteries, and let 
him know, privately, my opinion on the subject. I did so. I was very glad to do 
it, but I am not aware that any naval opinion was absolutely consulted with regard 
to the position of these batteries. Certainly they were in course of erection 
before I went out; therefore I will not say, positively, whether my predecessor 
was consulted; but I believe he was not. At Bombay, which is a place, as most 
of us are aware, extremely difficult to defend by military batteries, it is proposed 
now, I believe, to put up a subsidiary battery on Karanja Heights, on the south 
side of the harbour; and the reason for that is, as was pointed out to me, that 
military Officers of experience there have said, “If an enemy comes here with a 
fleet of ironclads, we shall have our heavy batteries to meet him; but should the 
enemy bring torpedo-boats and small light-draught gunboats, they can creep up 
under the south side, and so get inside the harbour, and we must do something to 
prevent that.” I told my friend this was rather a monstrous assumption. From 
my point of view it means this: not only that some Navy, dropping from the skies, 
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I suppose, has appeared on the scene—which is very superior to the British Nayy— 
but that the British Navy has been so absolutely chased from the seas, both in the 
Mediterranean and the East Indies, that light-draught gunboats and torpedo-boats 
have been able to go through the Suez Canal; I suppose my friend did not mean 
to bring them round the Cape; they were able to go through the Suez Canal by the 
dozen, which, from a naval point of view, I do not hesitate to say is, to my mind, 
monstrous! You might almost as well assume that a French army of 500,000 men 
was at Delhi, and asked, ‘‘ Now, what are you going to do?” and proceed to make 
some large fortress somewhere else in India. But, it may be said, the present 
system, after all, works well. I cannot help thinking that Sir George Tryon told 
us an o’er-flattering tale about that. I cannot think he does not recollect the 
Walcheren expedition, and the well-known epigram about 





“ Lord Chatham, with his sword drawn, 
Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan, 

While Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 
Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 


Now, we are all familiar with the rhyme. I do not say that such misunderstand- 
ings take place very often, but, at all events, that was the traditional reason for the 
failure of the Walcheren expedition. Although I hope the Naval and Military Officers 
will always work together most cordially and in a thoroughly constitutional manner 
for the benefit of the whole Empire, still I must say, in many instances, it appears 
to me it will be better to get rid of that divided council to which the General re- 
ferred, and that military operations should, as far as possible, be under one head. 
My little expedition at Witu was referred to. I only wish to say this is the position 
in which we are at present placed. If there had been a Military Officer in com- 
mand of the station at Mombassa, with fifty men, and that Military Officer had not 
been disposed to accompany me, he could have refused to take any part in the 
operations ; or, if he did take any part in the operations, he would have been 
absolutely independent of me. I do not think that is wise. Ceteris paribus, I would 
say a Naval man, under certain circumstances, should be under the Military man. 
That is the point Sir Lintorn Simmons put as a reductio ad absurdum. But I 
should certainly say, if the Royal Engineers are to do submarine mining, certainly 
a Midshipman or a Warrant officer, working with two or three boats, should work 
under the Colonel or Major or Captain who is managing the submarine mines. I 
go as far as that. I am quite ready to give as much asI ask. I cannot admit, I 
must confess, that all military men are capable of handling an ironciad, any more 
than I can claim, with Sir Vesey Hamilton, to be said to be capable of conducting 
an expedition such as that to Abyssinia. I do not think our naval supremacy 
enters, generally speaking, into consideration nowadays sufficiently in the defence 
of the Empire. In former wars that was not so. Any student of history will see 
that the naval power was taken very much more into consideration in our older 
wars, and the necessities which resulted from it. There is, however, one instance, 
and a very marked instance, to the contrary. It is well known, to a great many of 
you, how the Dutch went up the Medway ; and any student of Pepys will recollect 
that he laments the folly, as he rightly thought it, of the King and the Duke of 
York in trusting to shore-going batteries, instead of fitting out a navy that year; 
and he says, truly, that that policy was responsible for the disasters which resulted. 
There are many reasons for this want of consideration of our naval position in 
recent years, dating from the Crimean War chiefly, and the spread of the interest 
in the Volunteers and the consequent greater popularity of the Army with the 
public. But there is also another reason, and it is the fault of the Navy to a great 
extent. There are two views with regard to any Service. There is the broad and 
the narruw view. The narrow view is “Stick to your last,” a stiff-starched idea 
of doing nothing but that thing which is your real business. What is the result ? 
You are encroached upon on all sides, naturally; every adjunct to the Navy 
encroaches upon you; and in the end you manage nothing at all. That is partly 
due to the jealousy which has been felt generally in the Navy of those who do not 
go to sea. I think we ought to recollect sometimes that we, generally speaking, 
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were born on shore. I think most things begin on shore. Things are generally 
managed from the shore. The Admiralty, we know very well, stands aloof a good 
deal ; it is rather isolated from public opinion, though it is situated in the centre 
of this Metropolis ; whereas, according to some theories, it ought to be in the very 
centre of the Channel, so that there should be no doubt whatever as to its naval 
element. I would venture to appeal to naval Officers to take a larger view of the 
Naval Service. We are now going to undertake, and we have undertaken, actually 
the supply of ammunition for our own Service. It is a very large order, I dare say, 
but it is one that, unquestionably, we ought toundertake. It seems to me we ought 
to go a good deal further than that. In conclusion, I would say that I am not pre- 
pared to go as far as the lecturer. I do not say that we need press his demand 
for naval supremacy to ifs logical conclusion. I do not think it to be absolutely 
necessary that Naval Officers should take command of the Naval arsenals; but I 
would remark all the same, as bearing on this point, that after the fall of Malta 
the first Governor was Sir Alexander Bell, that he held the command during the 
most stirring times in the Mediterranean, and that he was a Naval Officer. I hope 
we shall not shrink from what is right, and that we sball consider this question on 
higher national grounds than eny of those which depend upon the supremacy of 
the Army or the supremacy of the Navy. I do hold that, on the higher ground of 
national interest, it is our duty to endeavour to recall this country to its right 
position, and that the Navy shall, in the words of the lecturer, assume that 
superiority for Imperial purposes, which I venture to say is its right, and on which 
the security of this country depends. 

Admiral Cotoms: My lord, ladies, and gentlemen, I think the paper which we 
have been discussing is the natural outcome of what has been going on for the last 
three years. It is almost a corollary on the discussions that have taken place, 
especially in the theatre of this Institution, that a paper of this sort should be read, 
and I think both the Army and Navy, and the country generally, ought to be very 
much obliged to the lecturer, a man occupying the very high and peculiar position 
that he does, for coming forward to read such a paper. I am sure, whether we 
agree or whether we differ from the lecturer, there is but one feeling amongst us, 
that such a paper ought to be read, and that nobody is more qualified to read it 
than the lecturer. I also remark, that the idea in its essence is not new, as the 
lecturer will bear me out in saying. Sir John Colomb, some twenty-two or twenty- 
three years ago, put forward the same idea, not to the full extent that it is now 
before us, but in a more tentative way, something, in fact, in the way which he 
again repeated his position at the last meeting. But there were peculiarities in 
the position that he took up all those years ago which have not been noticed, I 
think, by any previous speaker, not even by himself. He was quite aware of one 
of the objections to taking over and placing in the hands of the Marines the gar- 
risons of the outlying ports, namely, that those men would very likely cease to be 
Marines, that they would become garrison soldiers and would lose those peculiarities 
which adorn that corps. He provided for it in this way: he held, and I think all 
of us who have reflected carefully on the matter must hold too, that the defence of 
outlying ports could not, in any case, be carried out by fixed military defence. 
His proposal was that there should be attached to each of those outlying ports a 
certain number of port defence vessels, and that these vessels should be manned 
by Marines and Marine Artillery chiefly, who would otherwise form the garrison 
ot the port ; that their function in peace would be keeping themselves Marines by 
being much afloat, and that, so long as the defence of the port was restricted to the 
defence of the waters surrounding the port, the Marines would still be Marines, 
that is, half seamen; that they would not go on shore, so to speak, until the local 
defensive naval force was driven in. Then they would leave their vessels, and take 
up their position in the batteries. If that could be done it would be an answer to 
some of the objections which have been brought against the present scheme. I 
myself was, twenty-two or twenty-three years ago, under the impression that that 
plan could not be carried out in its entirety, and I think I remain so still. I think 
the cost of maintenance of purely local vessels would prevent any attempt on a large 
scale of that kind. ThenI think that that idea ought to have brought before us— 
it did not bring it before us at the time, but it ought to have brought before us— 
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the nature of port attack and port defence. I think it is that we have to prepare 
for, and I do not think even at this day, although there has been so much discussion 
about it, that we have fully realised the fact that a port with an enemy’s cruiser 
lying off it isnot a port. It is there, it is in being; there is the water, there is the 
harbour, there are the guns and torpedoes, the mining defence and all the rest 
of it, but it is not a port, because the enemy’s cruiser is lying like a hawk over 
a covey of partridges, and not one of those partridges dares to stir as long as that 
enemy’s cruiser is there. I think that shows us that you must have in every port 
purely naval defence—that you cannot escape from it. It is the custom of Naval 
Officers to say—we say it right and left—that we are not responsible for the safety 
of the different ports. I say first of all that we are responsible for the ports as 
ports, because we are bound to keep them open, and that we have always kept them 
open in former days, and we shall have todo it again. Well, then, the question is 
this : the first attack on your port is an attack on the commerce of the port ; it is an 
attempt to close the port, which is very easily done. The mere presence of an 
enemy’s cruiser is, as a rule, sufficient to close a port, because the risks become too 
great for the ships passing either in or out. But if you must have at every port 
naval defence, it stands to reason that that naval defence becomes part of the 
general defence of the port, because the port itself cannot be attacked until the 
naval force which is there is driven in. Therefore, I say, we commonly proceed on 
a wrong idea in assuming, as we say broadly, the absence of the Fleet. I say we 
cannot assume, on any reasonable ground, the absence of a certain amount of naval 
protection for any port which it is necessary to keep open. We have, I think, too 
much ignored that particular part of the attack and defence of ports, and we have 
come to the conclusion that the chief defence of ports must be fixed defences, 
because the Fleet will be absent, because there wiil be no naval force there to 
defend it. The moment you have started with the idea of there being no naval 
force to help you, the Military Officers remain with the whole responsibility of the 
defence thrown upon their shoulders, If we, both of the Navy and Army, look 
back to history we shall always see these two things, that there always was naval 
defence for keeping the ports open, and that if that naval defence was driven in, and 
an attack was made upon the port, and a place was captured, the military authori- 
ties in command of the place itself never came to grief; they always fought 
gallantly, they were always considered to have fought gallantly, they were always 
supposed to have done their very best. But we generally, either in reality or 
figuratively, shot the Admiral, because we declared that after all was said and done 
it was the Admiral who was really responsible for the safety of the port. But this 
responsibility being thrown on the shoulders of the Army in this way, it has 
followed through a long course of years that no Governor of a fortress, such as the 
gallant Field-Marshal who spoke at the last meeting, can by possibility feel himself 
safe unless he has an enormous garrison, enormous works, and the capacity for 
holding out for some indefinite time while our Fleet, they say, is absent. Now, the 
lecturer has given us figures as to what he says is the cost of this idea, because 
it is the cost of this idea, for it did not exist in the older days; it has only 
existed since 1847, or somewhere about that time. He gives us the cost as 
17,000,000/., taken as it stands. Now, no one with his head on his shoulders would 
dispense with fixed defences to a certain extent, but the whole point is the extent ; 
and my view is that it is very easily overdone, because of the pressure which the 
Military Officer now feels in consequence, as I think, of the Navy having not told 
him the truth ; not having told the country the truth; that the Admiralty and the 
Admirals are the people to be hung if an outpost is taken, and not the gallant 
Military Commander, who defends it to the best of his capacity. The 17,000,000/. 
which has been spent in the material is, I should say, a mere flea-bite in compari- 
son with the expense that has been gone to in consequence of this idea which I have 
mentioned. There are all the accessories of the forts, the guns and the other 
defences. These are the things which run away with the money, which are pre- 
venting the Army from taking the position which we all think it ought to take. I 
instance the case adverted to by the gallant Field-Marshal at the last meeting, the 
case of Malta. I could not help being greatly struck with the position he took up 
with regard to that island. It is, I admit, a very strong thing to differ from the 
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Field-Marshal, and it is a stronger thing for me, who have known him and his 
great powers intimately for so many years, to differ from him, but, on this occasion, 
I am obliged to differ from him in this particular respect. He spoke of the necessity 
of a garrison of 12,000 men for Malta, and I know that if we could put him in the 
witness-box and cross-examine him that he would tell us first on one point and then 
on another, that Malta was not properly defended at this present moment, and that 
a great deal more money ought to be spent upon it. He spoke of the necessity for 
the garrison of Malta to be at least 12,000 men, and that was because it would be 
necessary to retain Malta when the Fleet had become incapable of succouring it. 

Sir Lintorn Simmons: Not incapable, when it had been withdrawn for other 
service. I did not apply the term “incapable ”’ to Her Majesty’s Navy at ail. 

Admiral Cotoms: I was not meaning it in that sense. I meant incapable from 
pressure of circumstances, unable from pressure of circumstances to relieve it, 
unable, that is to say, to do what it did three times running for Gibraltar, and what 
it did not do for Minorca in times gone by. 

Sir Liytory Simmons: My point was, not that the Navy was insufficient to 
relieve it, but that during temporary absence, before relief came, as with the case of 
Gibraltar, for some weeks or months before the Fleet did relieve it; during that 
time it should be safe. 

Admiral Cotoms: I do not think I have in the least misunderstood the Field- 
Marshal. I think he will see as I goon. The idea is that from circumstances the 
Fleet is unable to relieve Malta, and that it should be garrisoned up to the extent, 
at least, of 12,000 men for this reason. But now I want to put it to you, do you 
think it possible that the British Navy could allow Malta to be taken, supposing it 
only had a garrison of 6,000 men? Do you not think this country would 
not put forward its whole strength, would not use every effort, as it did.ijn former 
years for Gibraltar? Do you not think it would not do the same for Malta 
now? Then I would ask you to look at that map, and see what a complete change 
steam has wrought in the condition of things. Look at Gibraltar ; look where it is. 
Gibraltar in the old days was just a month fora fleet from Portsmouth, and just a 
month for a fleet back again; less, no doubt, with a single ship, but the time 
occupied was a month, and understood to be amonth. And then the time occupied 
further on to get to Minorca was an additional fortnight, or six weeks altogether. 
Gibraltar was the area, the limit of the area which could be reached by the British 
Fleet for protective purposes, and it was able to relieve it. But this area only 
extended as far as is measured by the time, because it takes as long now to take a 
fortress as it took in theold days. As far as I know, there is no reason to suppose 
that there is much greater haste, and in any case the fear of Gibraltar was not the 
fear of attack, but the fear of starvation. ‘That was the trouble, and that would be 
the trouble in the case of Malta in the same way. Nowadays, you must recollect, 
the Falkland Islands occupy the same relative position to the British Fleet that 
Gibraltar occupied in the American War of Independence. And if you look a 
little further, you will see that probably the Mauritius now occupies the same 
relative position to the British Fleet that Minorca occupied in times gone by. The 
area of power of the British Fleet which is given by steam is illustrated by those 
two points that I have put before you. Now, looking at it in that way, I put it to 
you, is there the slightest chance of this country ever thinking of allowing Malta to 
be attacked as long as she has a naval force which has not, by circumstances, 
become incapable of preventing that attack? And when the Fleet becomes 
incapable of preventing that attack, should we not evacuate Malta exactly as we 
evacuated Corsica and afterwards Elba? My position is, assuming that state of 
conditions, which I do not think are possible, why waste power and spend more 
money? Although the Field-Marshal does not like the word “economy,” I must 
say I am very fond of it, because I think the whole history of success in war is the 
economisation of your force and power, which, after all, is the economisation of 
your money. And I think, when you throw into Malta enormous garrisons, and 
put enormous supplies there, with the idea that you are going to allow the place 
to be attacked by a large force, 3,000 or 4,000—I do not think you would allow 
3,000 or 4,000 men to attack it, much less 20,000, which would be necessary to 
attack 12,000. The point is, I think, the present system is not as economical as it 
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ought to be. It does not give you the whole of the results that you might have 
under a different system. I take it, that really is the bottom of the lecturer’s 
paper, that he thinks that if the Navy had more control over these things there 
would be a greater economy, that the Army would benefit by it in being better 
fitted for attack than it now is. His proposal is that that economy could be got by 
putting the Navy in absolute control of the ports, but I think, without going so far 
as that, we might say that if, as the previous speaker has put it, the Navy had a 
larger voice in the decision as to what the nature of the attack of these places is 
likely to be, and what the nature of the defence ought to be, that there we should 
have the economy, even if we did not go as far as the lecturer has done. I am, to 
a great extent, in accord with Sir William Jervois. I think there is a great deal 
to be said on his side in many cases. Although I cannot bring myself to take a 
sweepingly favourable view, I think there are a great many instances where it would 
be exceedingly economical and desirable to hand over the whole defence of a port 
to the naval authority. Say what we like, do what we can, the Navy will be held 
by the country to be the force really responsible, and therefore I think it is better, 
while things are quiet and nice and comfortable, that the Navy should take some of 
that nominal responsibility which is quite certain to be made real when war comes. 
There are, I believe, insuperable difficulties to carrying Sir William Jervois’s 
scheme to the full extent for the great fortresses of Malta, Gibraltar, Plymouth, 
Cork, Portsmouth, and so on, and generally for the home ports. I think the diffi- 
culties wouid be found, when you came to face them, to be insuperable, but still I 
think, with my brother, that at some of the outlying ports, such us Hong Kong and 
Singapore and such distant places, it would be a great advantage if the Navy had 
the complete control of troops that were there in garrison, and was responsible. for 
their use. Then, I think we must look at this point, that there is a growing 
condition of wishing to leave ships in reserve abroad. It is beginning at Malta 
and you see it at Hong Kong to a certain extent. Presently, I think you will be 
having your reserve crews out there, and that gradually this question which the 
lecturer has brought before us will come to the front. Although it may not be 
taken up in the broad light in which he has put it to us, still I think, point by 
point, it is very likely indeed to crop up, and that the idea is one very likely to 
grow, and although it may not grow to the full extent, it will grow to that 
extent which will prove to be really economical for the defence of the country. 
Lord Turine: My lord, ladies, and gentlemen, I am well aware of the saying of 
2 most eminent poet of “the dangers that environ a man who meddles with cold 
iron.” I admit that I am going to encounter those dangers. I, an outsider, being 
neither soldier nor sailor,am going to be presumptuous enough to comment on 
the speeches of gallant Officers. I hope that they will pardon me, and I hope 
I shall come to no great personal danger at all events. Now, my lord, I certainly 
think our lecturer has had very little mercy awarded him ; mercy he does not want, 
but I think he has had very little attention awarded him, and that his scheme has 
been totally and completely misunderstood. I think the objections urged against 
it have not touched one single point, as far as I can make out, of the scheme as I 
understand it. Even to an outsider, like myself, it is perfectly intelligible. He 
desires that the naval defences should be put under one department of Government, 
and that department should be the Naval Department. He has not entered into 
detail as to how that department ought to arrange subordinate considerations. All 
he wants is that the Navy should have the supremacy, and that in order to secure 
that supremacy there should be a department which has jurisdiction over all the 
defences of the coast. That, I take it, is the simple proposition. Now what have 
been the objections urged? I made a note of one or two, in great humility to the 
gallant Officers who brought them forward. First, I understood Sir Vesey 
Hamilton to say that bluejackets were going to be diminished and the Marines 
increased. I do not understand that the lecturer wishes the bluejackets to be 
diminished, but he wishes the Marines to be increased. Then again, I understood 
Sir Vesey Hamilton to say it was quite impossible that the Naval Department 
could manage so large a concern, that at the present moment the First Lord, woe 
be to him! understood every detail of management, whereas, in the other case, he 
would only be a general superintendent. Now, my lord, in this question I think I 
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have some experience. Having served the Government for twenty-five years, I 
know the ins and outs of every department in Her Majesty’s Governmeut, and 
I say without hesitation that the Lord of any department, the Head of any depart- 
ment, or any Minister who devoted his time to considering the details of the 
department, was not fit to be the head at all. I have known very many great men, 
I am happy to say, many great men besides those in this room, many of whom I 
have the pleasure of knowing, and I say that the very sign of a great man is that 
he only has the leading strings in his hand; he leaves every detail to his sub- 
ordinates. That is the very thing that the lecturer recommends. He said he 
wished one department to govern the whole of the coast defence. He never for a 
moment wants to dictate whether a particular station shall be under one man or 
under another. Of course that would be a matter of regulation; therefore that 
argument, I think, is disposed of. Then I come back to my friend the Field- 
Marshal, and I am sorry to say he inspires me with no terror. On the contrary, 
I have never known a more courteous gentleman, and there is nobody, as I think 
he himself said, less likely to quarrel with the Officers on his station. I do not 
doubt it. I do not believe that any naval Officer in his senses couid quarrel with 
Sir Lintorn Simmons, and, therefore, I think that there is nothing in the argument 
about quarrelling. The same point was urged by Admiral Sir George Tryon— 
what a joyous thing it was that naval Officers and military Officers agreed! Well, 
gentlemen, why should not they agree as a general rule? They are both eminent 
in their several callings, they are all of them,.as far as I know, and I know a great 
many of them, English gentlemen. But if you tell me that it it a good thing that 
when you have two forces acting together there should be no acknowledged 
superior, as an outsider I do not believe it. I endeavoured, when I was counsel at 
the Admiralty, for practically I was counsel both to the Admiralty and to the War 
Office, I endeavoured to get that rule made, that the superior Officer of the one 
force or the other should command when they were in joint operation. The reason 
why it was not carried, though the War Office agreed to it, was because of the 
opposition of the Admiralty. I cannot believe, and I say it is contrary to common 
sense, that it could be advisable that any two forces acting together should have 
no common superior. We all know that the alliances of different nations acting 
together have been marred by quarrels between Officers. We know that some of 
the operations of Napoleon’s best Generals in the Peninsula were marred by the 
quarrels between Soult and Suchet. 

Admiral Sir Gzeorce Tryon: Those are Generals. 

Lord Turina: That is the very thing I say. If the quarrel between Generals 
constantly mars great operations, is not that an argument, @ fortiori, for having 
one supreme control ? 

Admiral Sir Gzorezt Tryon: We know that Doctors differ, and so do Lawyers. 

Lord Turine: Doctors differ and Lawyers differ. But when you go to consulta- 
tion with a lawyer, the senior lawyer prevails; he has the whole power. I have 
been to as many consultations as most men, and I know the opinion of the senior 
lawyer is always submitted to. The other man protests, but the opinion of the 
senior prevails. I know, unfortunately, with respect to doctors that that is the 
same. When doctors differ, the inferior doctor gives way. I was not contending 
for that point. The only point I was contending for was that in any military 
force—and in the expression military force, of course, I include both the naval and 
military forces—that in all operations of war one thing is essentially necessary, and 
it is obviously essentially necessary, namely, that there should be a despotism. A 
council of war, we are told, never fights. Why does it never fight? Because there 
is diversity of opinion. Will any man in this room tell me that he thinks that any 
gentleman, be he ever so able, can conduct military operations equally well where 
he has not got undivided authority as if he had undivided authority ? However, I 
will not insist upon that point any more. Outsider as I am, and no soldier, I think 
it is too obvious to be disputed. Then there was a question about economy. I do 
not understand that economy has anything to do with the lecturer’s argument. 
What he says is that, instead of having one force, you would have another; instead 
of having one department, you have another. 1 cannot see why a man is more 
expensive whether he wears a blue jacket or a green jacket or a red jacket. What 
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I understand the lecturer to say is, “I say nothing about the particular economy 
of men; I want Marines, and I want them to be under the Naval Department.” 
Now I think the real substance and gist of the lecturer’s argument has been 
entirely and absolutely neglected. I take it what he means to contend for is this 
(it may be distasteful to the Army, but I will say something about that in a moment). 
I believe he says that England for the future, having regard to the different 
conditions of warfare on the Continent, must look to itself as a naval State pre- 
eminently. 

Admiral Cotoms: Has always done so. 

Lord TurinG: And is obliged to keep up its naval supremacy and to subordinate 
the Army, so far, to the Navy. I believe that to be the real argument. After the 
Battle of Trafalgar, and during the whole time of our glorious operations in the 
Peninsula and elsewhere, it cannot be said for a moment that the Army was sub- 
ordinated to the Navy. Now what I understand the lecturer to say is, that at the 
present time, looking at the vast masses of men on the Continent, we must look to 
the other Service more than we did formerly, and that we must assert our naval 
supremacy. Then, if our naval supremacy is to be asserted, what do I see upon 
that map? Lawyer though I am, I may have the common sense to see it as well 
as anybody else. I see a girdle of stations going round the world, and I understand 
that on the protection of that girdle of stations depends the naval supremacy of 
England—depends our national existence. If that be so, will anybody tell me, 
looking at the map, that those stations that girdle the earth, containing our supplies 
of iron and coal, must not be defended, as we may put it, on the sea rather than 
on the land? Why, you have only to look at the map! Am I to be told against 
my common sense that those stations, many of them embosomed in the sea, 
requiring obviously to be covered by ships—am I to be told that those ought to be 
under the Army rather than the Navy? And why? I challenge any gentleman 
here to say that there has been one single argument urged in favour of that 
contention. Suppose at the present moment that they were under the Navy, is 
there anybody here so bold as to say they ought to be put under the Army? The 
reasons for their being put under the Navy seem to me to be obvious. What the 
lecturer wants is, inasmuch as our naval supremacy is pre-eminent, that it should 
be the duty of one Board, of one Department of the Government to be responsible 
for the whole. Then are we in a position to do this now? Are we in a state of 
unstable equilibrium? We all know that that very influential Commission which 
has been referred to, which sat not very long ago, pronounced our present position 
to be dangerous. I admit they did not tell us how the dangers were to be overcome ; 
LT admit that the results were rather futile, as I have known the results of many 
other Commissions to be, because of a diversity of opinion, because they did not, 
like lawyers and doctors and soldiers ought to do, yield to one man, they had not: 
got one chief, and that is the whole thing. At the present moment what happens ? 
We are in a dangerous state, we are told. I believe there ought to be one head, 
and he ought to have the full command, with proper subordinates. There is one 
argument I must allude to. Some Officer—I am not sure who it was—said that 
the Prime Minister was the connecting link, and he was responsible for the whole. 
That really has nothing to do with it. The Prime Minister can only work through 
the departments, and anybody who has had to do with departmental business knows 
very well that if the Prime Minister was an angel and a Solomon, and & Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and possessed every other quality in the world, he could only work 
through his departments, and that the real working of this thing depends on the 
departments. Therefore, not to trouble you any longer, and to escape any further 
assaults which no doubt will be visited upon me, I say it seems to me the question 
is a very simple one. The naval supremacy of England must be maintained at all 
costs, at all risks, even at the risk of diminishing our Army. The naval supremacy 
cannot be maintained unless our naval stations round the world are efficiently pro- 
tected. This protection can only be afforded by unity of administration, and that 
unity of administration can best be supplied by what the lecturer suggests, by 
being placed under one department, that is, the Naval Department. 

Major T. F. D. Bripez, R.M.L.I.: The very interesting lecture which we had 
the pleasure of hearing last Friday, asks two pertinent questions : 1st, Who ought 
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to be responsible for our Imperial maritime defence ? 2nd, Who ought to furnish 
the garrisons for our maritime fortresses and coaling stations? Both these 
questions are answered by the lecturer—one eminently qualified to do so, he having 
been Governor of the Straits Settlements, South Australia, and New Zealand, and 
also being well known in matters relating to Imperial defence, and the answers 
given by the lecturer seem to be in accord with growing public opinion, viz., the 
Admiralty ought to be responsible for our Imperial maritime defence, and the 
garrisons of our maritime fortresses aud coaling stations ought to be furnished by 
Admiralty troops—that is, Marines. The lecturer has thrown out the hint,’or 
rather the allusion, that when this subject arises for discussion, the question may 
be asked, “ Will the Marines be capable of undertaking these enlarged duties ? ”” 
The present and past records of the Marines clearly show that they are not only 
capable of garrisoning our maritime fortresses and coaling stations, but that their 
Officers are fully capable of commanding these places. If any are sceptical on this 
point, I would ask them to call to mind the few occasions, which are not ancient 
history, on which Marines have had this opportunity, and to recollect such places 
as China, Japan, Ashantee, Egypt, and the Soudan. If Marines in the future are 
to garrison our maritime forts and coaling stations, the country possesses a body of 
Officers and men who, by their peculiar organization and training, are most 
admirably adapted for this purpose. It is not generally known that the Officers 
and men of the Royal Marine Light Infantry are excellent gunners. ThisI can say 
from personal experience, having been upwards of five years Gunnery Instructor in 
a Marine Light Infantry Division, during which time about 100 Officers, and 
between 3,000 and 4,000 men, passed through my hands, and I am convinced that 
these Officers and men, after they had passed the course prescribed by the 
Admiralty in gunnery, were fully capable of fighting the guns in any of, our ships- 
of-war or fortified places. Again, in the Marines, you have a Service which is long 
service. The men are contented; they look upon the Service as their home, 
recruits are easily obtained, and for the garrisoning of distant stations long service 
seems to be the right thing, as the constant reliefs and the expense necessarily 
entailed by short service will not, therefore, be incurred. Again, if the Marines 
form the garrisons of our distant stations, you will do away with divided responsi- 
bility and divided command, and the Admiral on the station, in consultation with 
the Marine Officer commanding on shore, could move the men from one station to 
another, either to repel a threatened attack or to make a descent on an enemy’s 
coast. In time of war telegraphic communication is likely to be seriously inter- 
rupted, if not cut, and before orders could be received from home the opportunity 
might have passed. Again, in the Marines you have, as organization, the one man 
unit, not the company, troop, or battery. For instance, any morning a Com- 
mandant of Marinesat . . . . may receive orders to detail a bugler for the 
North American Station, or a corporal and two men for the Australian Station, 
or a Captain and fifty men for Bermuda, or if a small war be imminent, or a riot 
in a big town liable to break out, he may receive orders to detail a Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 700 Officers and men, and the staff and paraphernalia of a battalion. This 
has been done in less than forty-eight hours, and can be done again. And you 
have only to increase the present Marine establishment on shore, and you will not 
only be able to send, as at present, in a short space of time, a battalion or brigade, 
but a division or larger body of men. Therefore, in the Marines, there is an 
organization, on a small scale, somewhat similar to the organization of the Germans, 
which evoked the admiration and envy of the civilized world at the outbreak of 
the Franco-German war, by its celerity and thorough preparedness. It is always 
well to remember the old Latin proverb, “‘ Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in 
illis”” And if the old order changeth, yielding place to the new, and the flowing 
tide of public conviction some day causes the Admiralty to take up the responsi- 
bility of Imperial maritime defence, it is to be hoped the Marines will not lose 
their close connection with the Navy, for many of the virtues which are peculiar to 
Marines come from their service on hoard ship. However, in the opinion of many 
who are best able to judge, they hold that twelve months’ service on board a man- 
of-war is sufficient to give the Marines these peculiar virtues which they gain there, 
and to retain them for the rest of their service. And if in the coming golden days 
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the glorified D.A.G., who is pourtrayed by the lecturer, is evolved from the depths 
of Time, it is to be hoped he will not be like Mahomet’s coffin, but that he will find 
a safe anchorage in a seat as a member of the Board of the new Imperial Maritime 
Defence, where his ideas and opinions will receive due weight and importance. 
Admiral Sir E. G. FansHawe, G.C.B.: It appeared to me, my lords and gentle- 
men, that the adverse criticisms which have been made against the able lecture which 
has been given have been directed more against the details than against the 
principle which the lecturer has set forth. That principle I, myself, entirely 
concur in. I think it is sound and good. We were reminded by Sir John Colomb 
that many of our naval stations, particularly the larger ones, contain large bodies 
of soldiers who are on the direct road to those places which are, and must always 
be, contemplated as the theatre of the great war in which our Army may in future 
be engaged, and have the opportunity of distinguishing itself, that is to say, to 
India. He referred more particularly to Malta and Gibraltar; and I think the 
reasons he gave should lead us to acquiesce in the fact that those places ought to be 
held, with a view to the transport of the Army and the reinforcements to India, 
with as many troops as the military authorities think proper for that purpose ; and 
that it is not necessary to have separate distinct naval administration in those 
places. He also included, for a similar reason, Halifax, which contains the nucleus 
ef the military forces that would be wanted in the extremely improbable, and we 
have almost got to think impossible, contingency of our being at war with the 
United States. But if such a misfortune were to happen to us, the troops that 
will be wanted for the defence of Canada would find their naval base at Halifax. 
1 think some other places might be added to the list. I think myself, on the same 
principles, that Ceylon might be viewed by the military authorities as a military 
station, because it is within easy distance of Kurachee and the Indus; and (if we 
ever in future become engaged in a great frontier war with a European Power on 
the other side of India) of Rangoon and Moulmein; also I think there are reasons 
why Aden should remain, as at present, under the direction of the Army of 
Bombay. It is in immediate contact with a very large population, who might 
become fanatically hostile to us, and it is very desirable and necessary that it should 
be capable of easy reinforcement from the Bombay Army. Beyond that there may 
be other exceptions, but I think the general principle laid down by the lecturer 
may be and ought to be carried out in the case of those other naval stations where 
there are not good military reasons for keeping a military force. I would include 
in that Hong Kong, Mauritius, and Bermuda. They are held for entirely naval 
purposes ; they are remote from any future military operations that our Army can 
be engaged in on a large scale; and I submit, with great humility to military men, 
that it will be against sound military principle if any of our Infantry regiments are 
unnecessarily shut up in places out of access to points which we must necessarily 
foresee may be the theatre of a great war. Sir George Tryon indicated one point 
which, I think, bears very closely upon the question which has been raised here, 
namely, who is to control the armed forces of the Empire? and he said the Prime | 
Minister should do so. In that I entirely concur. Lord Thring has told us that 
it would be almost criminal for the head of a great department to connect himself ; 
with all the details of the department; and that is entirely true of the Prime 
Minister as the head of the armed forces of the Empire. But he has the responsi- 
bility. The responsibility and the glory of the Seven Years War is rightly placed 
upon the elder Pitt. The next war we do not talk so much about, but when we do 
talk about it we recollect that Lord North was the Prime Minister ; and in the next 
war Mr. Pitt was the person who, though he had not the same genius for war 
management as his father, yet undertook and carried through, during the main part 
of that war, the direction of the armed forces of the Empire ; and the Prime Minister 
has been held responsible in later times. But in order that the Prime Minister 
should be able to do this duty effectually in these times, when a vast amount of 
preparation and scientific detail has to be gone into in Peace, the Prime Minister 
must necessarily interest himself in this, “the highest duty he has to perform,” of r 
securing the stability of the country in War. Therefore, I believe, in consequence 
of the Report, which has been often quoted, of Lord Hartington’s Commission, as 
to the unsatisfactory and dangerous state that the country is in from the divided 
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councils that now guide these forces, the Prime Minister did undertake to place 
himself at the head, and regulate these forces. But if that is to be done always in 
the future, it will be necessary that public opinion should grasp that fact, and 
should take care that our Prime Ministers do make themselves responsible for, and 
undertake the regulation of, the forces of the country. 

Colonel T. Fraser, C.B.: The little I had to say on this subject has already been 
better said by others, but one or two points seem to deserve remarks. Sir William 
Jervois exhorts us to consider, above all things, what is best for the State. We 
are all agreed ; but the question is, what is best for the State? That question will 
be answered, not by soldiers or sailors, but ultimately by the people of this country, 
who very properly decide these matters for themselves. ‘The distinguished lecturer 
tells us that Lord Hartington’s Commission failed to find a solution for the want of 
“harmony” between the Army and the Navy, but he believes he has been more 
fortunate. I have been anxious not to misunderstand what he has said, and, if I 
have succeeded, I take it he proposes, generally, to get over the difficulty of these 
bad relations, and other diffiulties as well, by putting upon the Admiralty the 
charge of the land defences of the British Empire, with the exception of the 
interior of India. 

Sir Wir11am Jervors: Not at all. 

Colonel Fraser: After going through the names of places from which the 
lecturer proposes to remove the garrisons, it appeared to me, if words mean 
anything, that no permanent station is left to the Army in the British Empire, 
except India and the inland towns of Britain. I take it the general idea is to 
raise a force of Marines sufficient to perform the duties of the present military 
forces in the places that Sir William Jervois has named. In addition, further to 
raise the Marine force to enable it to perform the duties of a Naval reserve; and 
also, I gather, to meet a reduction of Bluejackets as well, as the lecturér seems to 
think these last are becoming obsolete. Sir Lintorn Simmons, who speaks with 
exceptional authority, has told us how large are the forces which he believes to be 
necessary to perform the land duties alone; but even a glance at the Army List 
shows we have at the present time 50,000 or 55,000 men, exclusive of the depart- 
ments in the stations in question, and we are all agreed that these are not enough 
for the purposes of war; but, taking it on this very low basis, the Marine force, at 
present 9,000 strong, would have to be raised to 70,000 or 80,000 at least ; and, in 
addition, the Auxiliary Services necessary for military action would have to be 
duplicated under the Admiralty, or augmented where they exist. It is not for me, as 
a soldier, to suggest what is best for the Navy ; though the interest of that Service 
is, of course, the first consideration for national defence, and is a subject of vital 
importance to us all. It is, however, for naval Officers to judge how far this 
Imperium in imperio will work well in the Navy itself, whether there is not a risk 
that such a vast military body might stifle the soul, or, to put it in more homely 
language, whether the tail might not wag the dog and chain you to the shore. 
Napoleon, as the lecturer reminds us, advised us “‘ to stick to our marine,” and Sir 
George Tryon has explained what he meant by “marine.” I take it the lecturer 
believes that salvation is chiefly to be found in the Marines. Whether that is so, 
or not, is for naval Officers to judge. We are promised that the change proposed 
“will not be more expensive” than the present system. It is quite true that 
expense is not the important question. The good of the State is the first, and 
expense is a secondary one. Still you will find great difficulty in persuading a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the superior merits of a new system which is, or 
threatens to be, much more expensive than the old. Looking to the fact that the 
Marines have a higher rate of pay, certain advantages in rations, and a pension 
when they leave, and are now, it is proposed, to have extra pay for land duties, 
it passes the wit of man to understand how, even without the expense of separate 
administration, they will cost no more than the disbanded soldiers of the Army 
whom they replace. Coming to administration: we are a commercial nation, and 
I ask you all, as common-sense people, is it likely that the administration of a 
great business under two independent heads is going'to be conducted at the same 
cost as under one, evenif the Admiralty are to be guided by a Chief of the Staff for 
their iand forces, with a seat on the Board, as suggested by one speaker? The 
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Admiralty also, while controlling this great body of land forces, may have, according 
to the lecturer, to control the colonial forces in the self-governing Colonies; and 
in course of time, perhaps, the local land forces in other Colonies will be similarly 
attached. Then, again, we shall have—I am looking at it as a soldier—two great 
rival recruiting establishments competing for men in this country. As a matter of 
course we should, at once, have to raise the pay and advantages of the Army to the 
level of those of the Marines; and if the Marines are to get extra pay the Army 
must get the same. An excellent thing for the Army, but how will the country 
look at such a proposal? The main ground of the lecturer’s objection to the 
existing state of things is the supposed bad state of relations between the Army and 
the Navy in the Colonies, [‘‘ No, no.”] Sir William Jervois proposes, I thought, 
to remedy what he believes to be a danger by certain changes. I may be wrong in 
so understanding him, but it appears to me that is one ground on which he argues 
for the changes he suggests. I can only say I am delighted to hear you dissent, as 
most distinguished and most competent Officers of both Services have already 
dissented, as to the existence of this to me “imaginary ” danger. IfI have mis- 
understood the lecturer I regret it, but all I can say is it appeared to me that a 
main raison d’étre of this proposal was to improve the relations by removing the 
Army. There are two arguments for this change upon which I will touch. One 
is that in the Colonies the Army has, we are told, “no function abroad except the 
occupation of naval stations.” I know this was the orthodox faith when we were 
all alone in our colonial glory; although the rule was chiefly remarkable for 
exceptions. Thus we all recollect how our Colonial forces assisted in the Mutiny 
and in the Cape Wars, and, later still, how the very distinguished lecturer himself 
had a little war of his own, which, with the resources of Singapore, he carried to 
a successful conclusion. Now-a-days, when all civilized nations are scrambling for 
the last scraps of unappropriated earth, and when we have ourselves become a 
Continental Power, with spheres of influence and frontiers, marching wlth those of 
great military nations, it is possible we may find the advantage of having in some 
of our Colonies a military force for the defensive purposes other than the fighting 
of coast batteries, more likely to be attacked by land than by sea; as well as to 
form the natural nucleus for the earlier developments of local land forces. The 
other point is, we are advised to hand over the coast defences of the Empire to the 
Navy, because it will silence their criticism. Now, as far as my knowledge goes, 
we, in the Army, have always benefited immensely by the criticisms of the Navy ; 
they have been of infinite service to us in all questions where we are both con- 
cerned; therefore I do not think the criticism of the Navy is a thing, in itself, to 
be got rid of. From the lecturer’s point of view, not mine, it might be a sound 
policy, if the State were going to make new fortifications, to avoid that criticism, by 
handing over the question of building as well as maintenance to the Navy; but, as 
a matter of fact, these fortifications and these defences are completed already. The 
General Officers of Marines who, it appears, will ultimately command those garrisons, 
may say that the present works do not suit the genius of their troops, and that they 
each must have a new set if they are to be responsible for defence. If you wish to 
put the saddle on the right horse, the best plan is, I submit, to leave it where it is. 
The Army has made these defences, and, given proper means, the Army is quite 
prepared to defend them. In former days land and water were thought to be good 
common-sense spheres for our respective action. At present, however, we are 
living in an age of ever-increasing intellect, and the peculiar faculty of this age is 
that of personal interchangeability, the effect of which is well known to you all, 
namely, that every man knows how to do his neighbour’s business a great deal better 
than his own. I fancy the little I have learned of my own trade on land peculiarly 
fits me, as somebody has already suggested, for the command of an ironclad or even 
for that of a British fleet. I have only one suggestion to make to the lecturer. 
if he could go a step further, I would be with him throughout ; it is that he should, 
on this principle, hand over the manning and command of the British fleets to 
those soldiers and Officers of the British Army whom he finds it necessary to disband. 

Admiral Bowpry-SmirH: In offering some remarks on this great question, I 
merely wish to say a few words on some of the details as they present themselves 
to an ordinary Naval Officer. With regard to our more distant coaling stations, 
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especially those where we have naval establishments, such as Hong Kong in the 
far east, Simon’s Bay, the Cape of Good Hope, and Vancouver, I have long 
thought we might with advantage have those stations garrisoned by Marines. When 
we come to large fortresses like Plymouth and Portsmouth at home, or Malta 
and Gibraltar in the Mediterranean, requiring thousands of men, it occurs to me 
that I should not like to see our men locked up in those places, for this reason, 
that I do not think we could give them a sufficient term of sea work, and, although 
you might call them Marines, they would be Marines only in name; but the 
distant coaling stations might well be garrisoned by Marines, and should be under 
the supreme control of the Admiral in command of the station. The Marines 
have a grievance in having no future for their Officers, that is to say, there is no 
position of trust or responsibility for the Marine Officers to look forward to; but 
if these important stations I am speaking of, not requiring a very great number of 
men, were garrisoned by Marines with a Commandant chosen, there would be some- 
thing for the superior Marine Officer to look forward to. The lecturer says, “The ~ 
forces on which we rely for protection are administered by two separate departments 
of the State, which are not brought into harmony with each other ;” and I should 
like to point out, although it is only a small detail, what has quite recently been 
done to make things more complicated instead of more simple. I understand that 
a few years ago the military authorities were not satisfied with their system of 
signalling. They used the same symbols to express the alphabet that we use in 
the Navy, and have done for the last twenty-five years, but they had no symbols 
for their numerals. In the last two or three years they have adopted a set of 
symbols to express numerals, but they are quite different from those we use in the 
Navy. Of course they have a perfect right to adopt _ system they please, but 
I do think the two Services ought to be taught exactly alike, so that when we have 
to act together the men may be able to communicate with facility. The fidiculous 
part of the question is that the Marines, about whom we have just been talking, 
that splendid body of men who are always ready to serve us on shore as well as 
afloat, have to learn both systems. 

Captain May, R.N.: The little I have to say has been so well said by 
those distinguished Officers who have spoken, that I will be as short as I can. 
First of all, this is no new subject. In the daily prayer, which I believe 
was framed some 200 years or more ago, for use in the Navy, we pray that we 
may be a safeguard to our most gracious Sovereign lady, Queen Victoria, and her 
dominions, and a security for such as pass upon the seas upon their lawful 
occasions. There, my lord, I think we have the duties of the Navy laid down as 
they were in Oliver Cromwell’s time, and as they are to this day. I will also read 
another document which I think is worth recording. It is a letter from Lord St. 
Vincent to Benjamin Tucker, Esq., dated 17th July, 1818. He proposed a series 
of letters to the “‘Times ” newspaper, showing that “the Marine corps is the best 
adapted for the security of our dockyards ; that no soldier, of what is termed the 
Line, should approach them. Our Colonies ought to have no other Infantry to 
protect them, and the corps of Marine Artillery should be substituted for the old 
Artillery.” It is right, I think, we should listen to the words of one of the finest 
Admirals in the British Service, and, therefore, in the world. Lord St. Vincent 
here assumes that fortification, to some extent, of the ports is necessary for the 
sake of the Navy and for the dockyards. Ships, like other things, have their times 
of weakness ; they are out of coal, they want re-fitting; they must then return to 
some place where they can get that coal, their stores, or whatever they need ; and 
I submit the cheapest way of keeping their men in peace and quiet, and of protect- 
ing the ships from torpedo-boats, and all those new-fangled things, is some system 
of fortification—I do not mean the elaborate system that we have heard something 
about. Now, aguin, mobility, I believe, is the essence of all fighting, whether in 
the case of the soldier, who fights in the field, or the sailor, whe fights on the sea; 
therefore, any scheme which will release the soldier to fight in the field and the 
sailor to fight at sea is a scheme that should be welcome. The question is, What 
will the scheme which has been proposed do? I think we shall by this scheme 
release men to fight in the open, and reduce that very large number of men who are 
now swarming the fortifications. I think those who think as I do are very much 
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indebted to Sir Lintorn Simmons. He has put it so very clearly, that the Army 
consider that something like 103,000 men are required to man our fortifications as 
they are now. He has given us a very vivid picture of the Governor of Malta say- 
ing good-bye to the Admiral, who starts with a light heart, for the Moon, or no one 
knows where; and then he prepares, with his 12,000 men, to fight the whole army 
of a Continental nation, which is to come across the sea without a dingey interfer- 
ing with them. If that is the view with which our present expense is incurred, I do 
believe if the administration of that expense is handed over to the Navy, that we 
shall alter matters. To go into minor matters, the defence of our ports is, I believe, 
in a great measure, a question of defence against raids. I do not myself anticipate 
that we shall see that large army steaming across the Mediterranean to attack 
Malta, but I do anticipate a swarm of torpedo craft slipping out from the African 
and the European coasts to annoy us, to sink our big P. and O. steamers, and 
generally to worry us in every way. Now the stationary forces, as Sir John Colomb 
told us, will have to cope with these raiders, and the stationary forces require to be 
under the Navy. We have to man the torpedo-boats now, and therefore the pre- 
sent system takes men from the sea-going Navy and results in tying them up to 
these ports, putting them into first-class torpedo-boats, and so on, which are not 
sea-going craft. With all that I cannot help thinking that an Admiral would come 
into a port with some sinking of heart if he thought he had to depend upon the 
soldiers for his protection. I daresay he would find his ships with electro-contact 
mines hung round their screws like strings of onions; but I do not think that 
would re-assure him, and I believe he would have to worry his men to protect his 
ships in harbour from these minor raids. Then again, as to the chasing of cruisers. 
However much money we spend upon 103,000 soldiers, we cannot chase the 
cruisers from our ports; and then again, the defence of the ports is every year 
extending further to sea. The old-fashioned guns ranged about 800 yards, but the 
new-fashioned ones range about 10,000. We have also these torpedoes of all kinds. 
I won’t mention the Brennan, because we had better not fight about it; but there 
are other torpedoes, mounted in unseaworthy craft, which require a defended port 
for their base, and they run out as much as 200 miles. Now, if the Army has 
charge of the defended ports, where are we to stop? Some one said draw the line 
at the water. What about all these mines? What about that Brennan torpedo, 
which is running amuck the Lord knows where? What about all those nets and 
obstructions which your colliers will be running into? I fail to see how we can 
possibly draw the line, rationally, with the weapons of the present day, unless we 
adopt the lecturer’s scheme, or something like it. Then, last of all, as to our 
garrisons in our forts. The work in our forts is very unlike the work in the Field 
Army. We were told with what great zeal the Horse artilleryman took up his 
duties at a 100-ton gun, and no doubt he does; but we have on board ship guns 
very similar to the guns in the fortresses, and a man going from a ship toa fortress 
would not find himself like a fish out of water, as a Horse artilleryman does along- 
side a 100-ton gun. He would not want that great zeal which the Horse artillery- 
man shows, and that time of learning after he arrives at the garrison, but he would 
be useful from the first moment he arrived. In conclusion, subordination is better 
than union, when it comes to fighting. No doubt our Naval and Military Officers 
have agreed well together, but we want subordination. The Navy, I think, with 
the money which is now spent on the 103,000 men, would defend our ports as well, 
and spare more men and more ships to go to sea and fight the enemy, leaving the 
Army with exactly the same number of men they have now to go to India or for 
any field work. The Marines, it is said, would deteriorate. I do not think they 
would ; but supposing it possible, surely a Marine in one of these garrisons is a 
better man, or ought to be, than the man who is there at present, with no ship 
training at all. Lastly, I believe that these men under the Navy, in fortified ports, 
would help us in the way of reserves. We have always had, in our old wars, to 
send the press-gang ashore. Whether we shall want the press-gang or not again, 
I do not know; but I believe we shall want more reserves than we have now, and 
I believe by enlisting Volunteers in these naval garrisons, running them out in 
torpedo-boats, and giving them naval experience, we should have in our time of 
direst need a reserve on which the Navy might draw. 
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Captain Orpzk Browne: The paper that has been read is a very definite one. 
It has been treated, to a certain extent, as if its intention was the defence of the 
country altogether by fleets. I do not understand it to be that. The lecturer says 
very distinctly he is speaking of garrisons. Then it has been said, fleets will co 
the work better than forts. The lecturer, however, does not say that: he says he 
is quite satisfied with forts: on the whole, he thought the expenditure on the forts 
was good: that they are made on the whole wisely, but that he is going to garrison 
them in a different way. He says that this will not be popular, because the Army 
will have a large reduction. That is a most definite fact for those connected with 
the Army. There is no good ignoring it. The lecturer said his proposal must 
necessitate a large reduction. Is the state of things such that we are all prepared 
to say, “ Yes, let us have a large reduction”? It is quite true England does not 
hit very hard blows with the Army, because the Army is very small; but at the 
same time England strikes a long distance. On account of the Army being sup- 
ported by our naval supremacy, as it always has been, England hits the furthest 
reaching blows of any Power in the world. England can send 15,000 men at tltis 
moment to Burmah, with less fuss than even France makes in sending 10,000 men 
across to Algiers. No doubt it is quite true our Army, compared with those on 
the Continent, is nothing even in proportion to what it was. Nevertheless, in 
distant parts of the world it may fulfil most important functions. For example, 
we have populations growing up side by side, consisting of colonies from European 
countries, in Africa. We cannot look at the present state of things in Africa as 
representing what may very soon be there, when we shall have populations growing 
up that will have to be supported by the country at home. The fact that we can 
support them by a powerful fleet is a very great one, mainly because it enables us 
to co-operate more or less with an army as well as a fleet, or our support would be 
very little indeed. Napoleon has been referred to, and when we have such an 
opinion quoted by a person of the calibre of the lecturer, it deserves serious con- 
sideration. What is Napoleon’s opinion? If it means anything, and it is not 
based on the present state of things, it is based on the state of things of which 
Napoleon had experience, and it means this: “ Trafalgar was all right, Copenhagen 
wasall right, the Nile was all right ; but when you landed troops at Acre you made a 
mistake ; when you undertook the campaign in the Peninsula you made a mistake, 
and Waterloo was a mistake.” Is that a conclusion we shall adopt or not ? Because 
if we do, we must show what we could have done with ships that would have been 
equally effectual in that state of things then existing, when we had secured the 
supremacy at sea, in still further extending our operations at sea. Then with 
regard to the ports themselves, I think most of us would believe there must be 
distant stations that really have their function mainly in naval operations, and that 
would be much more harmoniously worked by naval Officers. The necessary 
arrangements for this could be worked out easily in detail. With regard to Malta 
and the home garrisons, either they want troops or they do not. If you put troops 
in them at all, what are the troops for? The garrisons cannot be any use if you 
are only going to be attacked by ships from a distance. If they are of any use at 
all, they are for land fighting, and if they are for land fighting, then, surely, the 
natural arrangement is to have land forces there. If the French, or any nation— 
¥rench and Russians (one has often had to work out the combination)—were able 
to land an army, then the forts are places much more open to attack from the land 
side than they are from the sea side. Take Sebastopol. Sebastopol was a base 
for naval operations, yet when it came to the siege of Sebastopol, the main part 
consisted of land operations. The naval people took a very distinguished part 
there. Ido not think any of us could ever forget the part the Navy took, both in 
that defence and attack, but it was taking part in land operations. In sea forces or 
coast batteries the professional knowledge possessed by naval men would be of great 
advantage, and if naval Officers could be associated with this part of the defence 
of ports, so as to indicate how best to deal with attacking ships, it would be a most 
practical benefit. 

Mr. J. Lawrence Hamitton: I take it, to substantially support and supple- 
ment the Royal Navy it will be absolutely necessary, if the vaunted supremacy of 
our Empire is to be continued, that we shall rely, and rely only, upon a large 
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naval reserve enlisted from our fishermen, and a large naval cadet reserve enlisted 
from the fisher-boys. I take it that, as President of the Fishermen’s Federation, I 
believe Iam fully at home with the subject on which I have the honour of addres- 
sing you. It will be an easy matter to raise in Great Britain alone somewhere 
about 100,000 men and boys from these fisher-folk; and, recollect, that these 
fisher-folk are men who have a sea head and sea stomach, and sea legs; that they 
are accustomed to the sea, and, with a month’s annual drilling, that they would 
make an admirable support to the naval forces of our country. Coming to what 
is termed “economy, combined with efficiency,’ I translate “economy’’ and 
“efficiency” as meaning value. If we are to uphold our supremacy at sea, we 
must pay for it; but, when the mere figures are considered, I believe, approxi- 
mately, that the sum of 10/. for each fisherman will be sufficient, and the sum of 5/. 
for each fisher-boy will be enough. 

The CHAIRMAN: It strikes me, from your opening, that you are not quite touch- 
ing upon the subject which is before us. Your observations are very interesting, 
but they are scarcely pertinent to the point. 

Mr. Hamriton : I thought it was supplementing the naval supremacy ? 

The CHAarRMAN: If you ask the question, I am afraid I must rule that is not the 
point raised. Sir William Jervois’ paper is so wide that it would be undesirable to 
broaden the discussion. 

Field-Marshal Sir J. Lintorn Stumons, G.C.B.: Perhaps, my lord, you would 
allow me to say two or three words in explanation on one ortwo points. First of all, 
it has been said, and repeatedly said, that the Navy has not been consulted in this 
great question of the defence of the naval ports and coaling stations: that they 
are not sufficiently consulted. I must say, from my knowledge of what has been 
going on for the last forty years, the Navy have been consulted, I believe, in every 
single matter with reference to their defences. In the Committee of which Sir 
William Jervois was Secretary, and of which Sir Harry Jones was President, in 
1859, there were two distinguished Naval Officers, Sir Cooper Key and Sir George 
Elliot. They signed that Report, and agreed to the recommendations contained in 
it; and from that time to this Naval Officers have been consulted, not only about 
the fortifications in general, but about details. There has been a permanent De- 
fence Committee which has invariably been consulted as to details, upon which has 
always sat one of the most distinguished Officers of the period, dominated by the 
Admiralty. Therefore the total responsibility as regards these fortresses cannot be 
thrown upon the Army or the War Department. There is one other point. My 
friend Admiral Colomb speaks of ships being necessary for the defence of ports. 
Weil, ships are necessary, and that is one of the very points upon which the 
Admiralty and the War Department have difficulties. We acknowledge the fact 
that naval assistance of a limited character is necessary at those ports; we ask for 
it, and have asked for it repeatedly, and the difficulty has been how to get it. It is 
one of those points which I believe ought to be settled, and can only be settled by 
a thorough understanding between the two Services by somebody putting his foot 
down and saying it shall be done, either by one or the other; but it is absolutely 
necessary that something should be done in these respects. But the retention of 
a large squadron at a naval port for its defence is a very different affair from 
having a few small vessels, torpedo, or fast-steaming boats to give warning of the 
approach of an enemy—to do, in fact, what we should call on shore out-post duty. 

Admiral Sir Houston Stewart: Did I catch you right, that this has got to be 
done? It is not done now. 

Sir J. Livtorn Simmons: It has got to be done. It has been for years under 
discussion, and I believe it is still to be done. Admiral Colomb compared the past 
with the present, and said the Falkland Islands were the same distance in time 
from England that Gibraltar was in the days of sailing ships. Admiral Colomb 
did not refer to the other side of the question: the attacking forces are brought 
nearer in precisely the same ratio, and the difficulties that used to be experienced 
in crossing the Channel, or in traversing the Mediterranean, have been diminished 
in quite an equal ratio to that to which he drew attention, and even more so, 
because the merchant ships that are to be found in mercantile ports on the Con- 
tinent are capable of containing large bodies of men for short voyages, and may 
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slip out if the Fleet are not there to stop them; and, if so, they may traverse con- 
siderable distances without any notice whatever arriving in England of a projected 
expedition. Formerly, in Napoleon’s time, the collection of military forces was a 
slow operation and much more difficult of concealment than such an operation 
would be at present. Now, with the very large armies existing in every country 
on the Continent, and with the existing facilities for communication by railways, a 
very large force may be collected, with absolute secrecy, in a few hours, and shipped 
on board merchant ships ; once there, their point of concentration might be difficult 
to foresee, and a sudden blow might be struck without previous warning. 

Sir Wit11am JERVoIs (in reply): My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, before 
making any other observations upon the questions before us, I may venture to con- 
gratulate this meeting on the improved tone of the discussion to-day compared with 
that which took place last week. Speakers have gone much more into the pros and 
cons of the subject to-day than they did on that occasion. I think I had a right 
to complain that, last Friday, most of them did not enter into the merits of the 
question, or did so very little. With one or two exceptions, notably in the very 
able speech of Sir Houston Stewart, if any arguments were made use of, they 
were not upon the principles which were involved in my paper. Generally speak- 
ing to-day, I believe, I may say that there has been a consensus of opinion in favour 
of garrisoning distant stations by forces under the Naval Department; whereas 
there is rather an indisposition——at all events on the part of some speakers—to 
apply that principle to home stations, or any of our larger stations. I have, of 
course, thought of the matter from that point of view; in fact, I may say I com- 
menced from that point of view. But one is met by this difficulty : how, if you 
are going to garrison distant stations by troops under the Navy, are you to avoid 
having reliefs forthem at home? The reason given by some, why the system 
would be more expensive than that which now exists, is, that it would be necessary 
to provide reliefs at home for the garrisons abroad, and that those reliefs would 
only be available for that object. Thus, as there would be no corresponding reduc- 
tion elsewhere, a case is made out for extra cost—erroneously, I take it. It is for 
that reason, amongst others, that I consider it desirable that the principle should 
be applied to home stations as well as to those abroad. I will now briefly refer to 
some of the criticisms that have been made. AsI have said before, I must, in the 
first instance, complain that some objectors to the views expressed in my paper have 
not offered any argument to support their contention, and that others who have 
argued have based their observations on a misconception of my proposal. In 
serious discussion, it will be admitted that argument, not anecdote, is required. Sir 
Vesey Hamilton, no doubt, told us very amusing anecdotes—I may say of a some- 
what antiquated character—about Chinamen and Irish car drivers, which, however 
laughable, had nothing whatever to do with the question under consideration. Now, 
in submitting my proposal I felt that I should encounter opposition; indeed, I 
challenged opposition ; and I am quite ready to meet it. In its place I find only 
irrelevant assertions, which touch no principle, and supply no reasons against the 
views which I advocated. Now, I must be excused for referring to Sir Vesey 
Hamilton’s speech at some length, because from his position it may probably have 
considerable weight. 

Sir Vesey Hamirron: Only my own. 

Sir Witttam JeERvots: In any case, his position would naturally add weight to 
his remarks, for it is impossible to suppose that anybody would hold the position 
of First Naval Lord of the Admiralty unless he was a specially competent man. 
He commenced by saying that when the reading of my peper was announced he 
expected something new, but that he found it was only another edition of an article 
by me which appeared last January in the “ Nineteeth Century,” called ‘“‘ Home 
Rule for the Navy,” atitle which I may say, en passant, was not given by me. No 
doubt the article referred to and the paper which I have read here are on the same 
subject, intentionally so ; and I submit I am fully justified in the repetition by the 
fact that the paper gives rise to discussion in a manner scarcely possible with an 
article in a review. Iam sure that the gallant Admiral will recognize that it is 
not my province to provide aseries of novelties. He went on—I beg your atten- 
tion to this point—to talk about the Fleet not being “locked up” for-the defence 
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of its own station, but I defy him or any one else to quote one word of my paper, 
or anything that I have ever said or written, that would warrant the conclusion 
that such an idea had entered my mind. I need scarcely say that whether the 
naval stations are garrisoned by troops under the War Office or by forces under 
the Naval Department, the object of the defence of those places is to set the 
Fleet absolutely free for its sea-going duties. My view unquestionably is, for 
reasons which I have stated, that the garrisons of the sea defences of the places 
referred to should consist of forces under the Naval Department, but of course the 
requisite inen would be in addition to and would not be deducted from the sea- 
geing force. Such being the case, there is no ground whatever for the idea that 
the scheme, if carried out, would cause the “locking-up” of our Fleet. The 
gallant Admiral says that every man should stick to his own last, and so say I. 
The very question under discussion, however, is what is “his own last.” In my 
judgment the sea-defence of naval stations is part and parcel of the naval trade! 

Sir Vesey Hamitron : Never has been in the past. 

Sir Wittram Jervots: Then it ought to be. The gallant Admiral referred to 
Sir Cooper Key as a great authority on such matters as we are now discussing, and 
I quite agree with him. Probably I knew Sir Cooper Key’s views on this subject 
as well as any one, for I was frequently associated with him, and I can only say 
that it was in discussion with him some thirty years ago that the idea first entered 
my head that the Naval Department should provide the defence for, and have 
control over, their naval stations. He, indeed, was the first man I ever came across 

who stated this view. Sir Cooper Key certainly did not regard the opinion he 

expressed on another matter, and which Sir Vesey Hamilton quoted, as being 
hostile to the scheme. 

Sir Vesry Hamitron: His opinion four or five years ago I quoted. 

Sir Witi1am Jervors: I had heard of that opinion long before you quoted it. 
Sir Vesey Hamilton proceeds to say I had missed the point. My friend Sir 
George Tryon also holds similar views. 

Sir Grorce Tryon: Sir Cooper Key was a young man at one time, and as an 
old man he entirely differed. His last judgment did not concur with the views of 
the lecturer. 

Sir Wit1iam Jervors: He was the first man I ever heard express the views 
which I have advocated. 

Sir GrorGe Tryon: Then he changed his mind. 

Sir Witt1aAM JErvots: If so, wrongly.!| Sir Vesey Hamilton proceeded to say 
that I had missed the point when I said that, as Germany and France, though 
military nations, entrust their harbour and sea defences to the naval department, 
so, @ fortiori, we, being a great naval nation, should act on similar principles. His 
observations really amounted to this, viz., that the defences referred to should be 
entrusted to the Service which is of inferior importance, in order that the more 
important Service should be set free. This reasoning, again, is based on the 
erroneous supposition that the Navy would be trammelled ‘and weakened by the 
scheme suggested; whereas it would be really greatly strengthened if the in- 
creased responsibility were provided for by additional men, money, and organiza- 
tion. In order to support the view that the Admiralty could not undertake the 
extra work which would devolve upon the Naval Department under the proposed 
scheme, Sir Vesey Hamilton said that, under the present system, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty sees every letter that goes out of his office, and the gallant Admiral 
evidently believes this to be the case. 

Sir Vesey Hamrtton: Every letter of any importance. 

Sir Wit11aM Jervots: That certainly is more: intelligible ; but I was about to 
remark that my own experience of administration leads me to doubt whether the 
speaker was not under a misapprehension in: making the statement that he did. 





! It was, however, not shown by Sir Vesey Hamilton that Sir Cooper Key had 
changed his mind. ‘The point stated by Sir Vesey Hamilton had reference to the 
locking-up of the Fleet in harbours, not to the system now advocated.— 
W.F. Dz. J. 
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Tf, however, it be as he remarked, all I can say is, that the time of the First Lord 
might be much better employed. A system of administration in which the chief is 
supposed to see and know all details stands confessed as preposterous; it is 
indeed the first principle of sound administration that this should not be the case. 
Now I come to my friend the gallant Field-Marshal, and I will venture two or three 
criticisms upon his remarks. I am very much indebted to him for his exceedingly 
kind ebservations respecting myself. However, he said my paper was an unfor- 
tunate one, as tending to set the Army and Navy against each other. I need 
hardly say that nothing could be further from my intention, nor doI see why my 
paper should have that effect. My proposal is simply made with the object of 
arriving at a proper arrangement for the duties of the two Services. Sir Lintorn 
Simmons was warm in opposing the idea that I have expressed respecting the 
Artillery, and spoke as if [ was casting a slur upon that gallant body. I entirely 
disclaim any such construction of my observations, and I may here remark that it 
is from Artillery Officers themselves that I have chiefly gleaned the views that I 
have expressed. He said that I held out “economy” as a tempting bait.. I 
really did nothing of the sort; in no part of my paper will he find any reference to 
the financial aspect of the question, except to show how it is that the idea came to 
be held that the scheme would be more costly than the present plan, and to main- 
tain that no scheme can be regarded as economical which does not meet the 
required object. He criticized an analogy which I drew between the base of an 
army in the field and that of a fleet at sea, and I may admit that the analogy is not 
exact in cases in which an Admiral has more than one base. The principle, how- 
ever, is not affected by this circumstance. Sir Lintorn Simmons added up an 
enormous total of men that he considered would have to be pruvided for by the 
Naval Department under the proposed scheme, and said it was “a large order ;” 
as if the proposal was that the whole of the garrisons ontee by the Commission 
of 1859, both by sea and land, should be provided for by the } Naval Department. 

Sir Lixtorn Simmons: That is stated in the paper, and that is the point to 
which I was addressing myself. 

Sir Witt1aM Jervois: Ido not think so. 

Sir Liytorn Sormons; It was that point I addressed myself to as being 
contained in the paper. 

Sir Witt1am Jervots; That was not really the intention, and if I find it open 
to such construction I shall alter it.!. Sir Lintorn said that he did not know the 
difference between sea and land defences. I confess that I am somewhat surprised 
at such an argument being used by him. Take Portsmouth, for instance. Is no 
distinction possible between the defence of Spithead and the Needles on the one 
hand and the garrisons for the Hilsea and Portsdown works on the other? The 
former is, I say, the concern of the Naval Department; the latter would have no 
function to perform unless this country became the scene of military operations on 
land. The distinction is perfectly obvious, and there would be no difficulty in 
arranging accordingly. The same principle would be applicable in other cases. 

Sir Lintorn Simmons: How about the Isle of Wight ? 

Sir Wit11aM JErvors: In the same way. 

Sir Lriytorn Srumons : I only quoted your own figures of the garrison. 

Sir Wit11aM Jervots; Is that to the point ! ? The question is whether all these 
garrisons should be supplied by the Naval Department. All except the sea-defences 
would be provided by the Army. I am extremely pleased to see here my friend 
Admiral Sir George Tryon, who was, I can bear witness, justly regarded at the 
Antipodes as a most able and successful Commander-in-Chief of the Naval forces. 
I cannot but look back with pleasure to the many occasions in which I was asso- 
ciated with him there, and I rejoice that he so heartily reciprocates this sentiment. 
When I come, however, to his views upon the principle which we are now discuss- 
ing, I regret to be unable to regard them with similar satisfaction. He writes, 
indeed, with that dexterity in the use of words to veil thought of which he is an 
acknowledged master, and avoids grappling with my proposal by ingeniously sug- 





1 TI do not find my words open to such construction.—W. F. D. J. 
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gesting that it is merely the advanced work of some tremendous position behind, 
to which he, with grave solemnity alluded. But, gentlemen, in attacking a fortress, 
the advanced works have to be captured first, and, whilst I cannot but regret that 
Sir G. Tryon did not descend to the plane of reason, I must congratulate him on 
having, on this occasion, said nearly nothing, and, moreover, said it excellently 
well. Now I come to Sir John Colomb. He objected to fortifications because they 
require garrisons, as if the fortifications alone rendered the garrisons necessary. 

Admiral Cotoms: I think I ought to defend my brother. What he said was, 
and it is a point we have often talked over, that the fortifications have been put 
together and armed, and that the garrisons for those fortifications have been left 
as a secondary matter; whereas, in his view, you ought first to settle exactly what 
garrison you are going to have, and then to erect a fortification to suit that gar- 
rison. 

Sir Wittram Jervors: His point was that you ought to add the cost of the 
garrison to that of the ports and guns. That is the point Iam dealing with; it 
will not hold water for one moment. For whatever kind of defence you have you 
must have garrisons. Naval stations cannot be defended without pruperly secured 
guns and men. I am very glad, however, to find that he agrees with me to a very 
great extent, although he opposed the idea that the Naval Department should man 
batteries at Home and in the Mediterranean, whilst he wished to see them do so 
at other Foreign stations. I scarcely think, however, that this is a practical view 
of the question. Doubtless at the great stations there would be a considerable 
Army force which would be independent of the sea garrisons under the Naval 
Department, but the principles which I advocate apply to all the sea defences. As 
I before remarked, I myself at one time doubted whether the system should be 
applied to places like Malta and Gibraltar, but full consideration led me to the 
conclusion that it was desirable to do so. I am much obliged to my friends Sir 
Houston Stewart, Sir Edward Fremantle, Lord Thring, Admiral Colomb, Sir 
John Colomb, and other gentlemen who so decidedly supported, either wholly 
or in part, the views that I hold. I shall be only too glad, having started the 
idea, if the question should be gone into by those who have before them all the 
papers, documents, plans, and everything else which would enable them to 
arrive at a practical conclusion in the matter. I am quite sure that the principle 
is right, that, to use the words of the gallant Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton, “ every 
man should stick to his own last,” and that the Navy should have control of naval 
stations. I am sure that the public opinion of England is tending in that direction, 
and that, ere long, although perhaps it may not be in my lifetime, the question 
will have to be dealt with practically of providing for the garrisons of these places 
on the principles that I have ventured to advocate.! 

The Marquis of Ripon: Ladies and gentlemen, I shall not presume to express 
any opinion of my own upon the interesting paper which has been before us, except 
on a very few points, because it would be presumptuous of me to do so. I am sure 
that all who have been here on these two occasions will agree with me, that the 
question which has been introduced by Sir William Jervois, and which through the 
medium of his very able paper has been discussed, is full of interest and importance, 
highly suggestive in many respects, and calculated, I think, to make all those who 
are interested in the great and important concerns upon which it has touched think 
2 good deal about our present situation, and the mode in it which it might be 
improved. I have listened very carefully to the discussions, with the exception of 
two speeches which I did not hear, but which I have had the advantage of reading. 
It seems that on the whole there have been a majority of the speakers in favour of 


1 The time at my disposal did not admit of my noticing all the speeches, but 
I believe that, excepting on points of minor detail, the objections raised to my 
proposal have been dealt with by me. I should like to compliment Captain Bridge, 
of the Royal Marines, on his able statement respecting the applicability of that corps 
for garrisoning the naval stations, as well as for service afloat. I trust also that 
Captain May, R.N., will allow me to notice his valuable remarks on the general 
question.—W. F. D. J. 
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some portion, at all events, of the proposals of Sir William Jervois. There has 
been, I will not say a unanimous, but rather'a general feeling, that the direction in 
which he would desire to move is a right direction, and that it would be a distinct 
advantage in regard to a certain number of our naval stations if they could be 
brought more completely under the control and superintendence and command of 
the Naval Department. Great doubts have been expressed, and if I give my own 
opinion—I am well aware it is worth very little in an assembly like this—I must 
confess to share in those doubts with respect to our most important stations. In 
the first place, in regard to our Home stations, I was very much interested to hear 
of the distinction Sir William Jervois would draw between what he describes as 
the sea garrisons and the land garrisons of a place like Portsmouth. I understand 
the distinction as he has explained it to us to-day, but, nevertheless, I venture to 
doubt whether it would not be desirable, in a great military position like Ports- 
mouth, that the military command of all the forts within that position should be 
in one hand. I doubt myself about the distinction that he proposed to draw if it 
would lead to a division of command in any respect. I do not know whether that 
is what he meant, but his observations appeared to tend in that direction, and I 
think doubt has been felt by many of those who have addressed us—indeed, by 
most of them—as to the appiicability of his principle to our great stations at home, 
and the same, perhaps, with regard to Malta and Gibraltar. I think the majority 
of those who have spoken have been against the adoption of this new proposal in 
regard to those stations. There are one or two considerations in respect to them 
upon which less has been said than I should perhaps have expected. If you 
substitute Marines for Infantry in Malta and Gibraltar, you will bring Home so 
many battalions of Infantry. Now, gentlemen, let nobody be under any delusion 
on the subject: if you bring home these Battalions of Infantry they will sooner or 
later be reduced. As to that 1 do not entertain any doubt at all. Thé*question, 
therefore, is, in my opinion, whether the battalions of Marines that you substitute 
for the Infantry at Malta and Gibraltar will be equally as available for general 
military service, upon an emergency, as those Infantry Battalions would have been. 
We may be engaged in war with a country which, as compared with ourselves, is an 
insignificant Naval Power. Of course, if we are engaged in war with a great Naval 
Power, our garrisons at Malta and Gibraltar must be maintained in the fullest 
efliciency. But we know very well that when we have been engaged in war with 
Powers of another kind, in regard to naval strength, we. have been in the habit of 
<lrawing, at the commencement of our operations, battalions from our great gar- 
risons of Malta and Gibraltar, and employing them, it may be in India, it may be in 
Egypt, it may be anywhere else. Now I have the greatest respect for Marines. All 
that I have ever heard or ever known of them leads me to think they are one of the 
finest bodies of men in the British Service; but I am not prepared to say that it 
would be desirable, even in their own interests, that they should be taken away 
from their proper duties, and employed in line of battle in great military opera- 
tions on land. Therefore, I confess I do share the doubts which have been 
expressed, as to the applicability of Sir William Jervois’s principle to those great 
stations of Malta and Gibraltar. Something was said about Halifax. I should be 
inclined to think Halifax was not quite on the same footing as Malta and Gibraltar, 
and there would be more probability of applying the principle there than in other 
cases ; but I do distinctly hesitate very much with respect to those two great ports. 
There is only one more point on which it would become me to say a word, and 
that is on something that was said by my friend Sir Edward Fanshawe with respect 
to the position which the Prime Minister might occupy in the general supervision 
of our military arrangements. I am bound to say, upon that point, I entirely share 
the views which were expressed by my friend Lord Thring. I do not for a moment 
think that it would be possible for a Prime Minister, any Prime Minister, to under- 
take, together with his other avocations, such a special supervision of our naval 
and military departments as would enable the public to hold him more than 
generally responsible for their condition. Generally responsible he is for the 
condition of all departments; he has a general supervision over them; it is for 
him to take a leading part in laying down the policy of the country, with regard to 
naval or military operations ; but that he should from day to day exercise a special 
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control over the two military departments, using the word in the widest sense-— 
over the Army and Navy departments—I do not believe it. I believe if you 
attempted it, it would prove a delusion. Something has been said about Lord 
Salisbury having undertaken it. I hope, for his own sake, he has not, because he 
is Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, and if he is also to be Secretary of War 
and First Lord of the Admiralty, I am afraid it would be a very bad thing for him. 
I do not like mere nominal responsibility. If a person is to have the responsibility 
of the conduct of a Department, he ought to know not only all the details, but all 
that is generally going on in the Department. He ought to have a sufficient know- 
ledge of the details to be able to know that those who are working under him are 
doing their duty. Ido not think that will be possible for a Prime Minister with 
all his other work, Parliamentary and other; and, therefore, I hope it will not be 
supposed that that duty could, with any advantage, be thrown upon the Head of 
the Government. Whether it is desirable or not to have a chief military head of tlie 
two Departments I will not say; I rather doubt it myself, but it may be so; but I 
am sure that that head ought not to be, and, indeed, could not be, the Prime 
Minister. I will not trouble you with any further observations. It would be ver 'y 
presumptuous for me to enter into the professional details on these matters before 
such an audience as this; but I thought perhaps you would like me, as an old 
official, to give you my general feeling as to these points. 

Field-Marshal Sir J. Lintorn Simmons, G.C.B.: My lord, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I think it is aduty we owe to our noble Chairman to give him a hearty vote of thanks 
for having done us the honour of presiding in this Institution at the reading and 
discussion of the very interesting lecture to which we have listened. I am sure we 
have listened with great respect and attention to the observations which his lord- 
ship has made, and which will give us all subject for reflection. I, therefore, 
ask you to give a vote of thanks to the Marquis of Ripon for presiding on this 
occasion. 

Admiral Sir Hovston Stewart, G.C.B.: I believe it is possible, on some occa- 
sions, for a Field-Marshal and an Admiral to differ. On this occasion you are able 
to see we are entirely agreed, and I consider it a great honour and privilege to 
second the proposal of the Field-Marshal to give a hearty vote of thanks to your 
lordship. 

[The resolution was carried by acclamation. ] 

The Marquis of R1ron: Have you not been a little irregular? Should not there 
have been a vote of thanks to Sir William Jervois for his paper, before you gave 
a vote of thanks tome? Inthanking you very much for your kindness to me, I 
shall be very happy to be the means of conveying your thanks to Sir William 
Jervois. 
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FOREIGN SECTION. 





Tus portion of the Number, hitherto the Occasional Notes, has 
now become the Foreign Section, and is reserved for articles, either 
original or compiled, on professional subjects connected with Foreign 
Naval and Military matters; also for notices of Professional Books, 
either Foreign or English. 

The Council of the Institution wish that this section shall be 
developed still further, and I have undertaken to continue my Editor- 
ship during the current year, with a view of aiding them in carrying 
out this work. It seems to me possible to make this section, 
and consequently the Journal, the means of keeping our Members 
acquainted with all naval and military progress abroad pari passu 
with that progress; and I shall be glad to receive from members of 
both Services, including in the latter those of the Auxiliary Forces, 
suggestions, information, or offers of assistance. 

It is desirable, further, that I should state that, as regards editing 
the Naval matter in the Section, I shall have the aid of Naval Officers, 
thoroughly competent to give good advice and to pronounce sound 
Opinions. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that, as the change from a 
quarterly to a monthly issue has been made in order to ensure the 
more prompt publication of the Lectures after their delivery than has 
hitherto been the case, the Foreign Section will, as a rule, be re- 
stricted in extent during the Lecture season in the first half of the 
year, and will be prominent in the second half. 

It is requested that communications and books for review (the 
latter under cover to the Librarian) may be addressed to me at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall Yard, London, S.W. 


LONSDALE HALE, 
Colonel R.E. ret. 
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THE GERMAN MANCUVRES. 
By Captain J. M. Grimrsoy, R.A., D.A.A.G. 


Introduction. 


In this paper it is not proposed to enter into a description of any 
particular series of manoeuvres, save for purposes of illustration, nor 
into the way in which the troops are handled, but only to indicate 
the general principles which are observed in planning those instruc- 
tive operations and the methods adopted in carrying them out, such 
as these have come under the observation of the writer during visits 
of recent years to the manceuvres of eight different German Army 
Corps. A few preliminary remarks must first be made. 

The manceuvres form the culminating stage of the yearly course 
of instruction of the German soldier, and he comes to them with 
a previous careful and progressive training which enables him, 
and his Officer, to take every advantage of the opportunities of 
instruction they afford. As is well known, recruits join the German 
Army (taking the infantry as an example) early in November, and 
recruit drill goes on till the 1st March, when the young soldiers 
are passed as fit to take their places in the ranks. For the next 
two months, company drills go on; during May battalion drills 
are carried out ; and during June and July the troops are trained 
in musketry and all branches of minor tactics. In August begin 
the manceuvres which in Germany are included under the general 
head of “ Autumn Exercises.”” Those are apportioned differently 
according as the Army Corps carries out manceuvres before the 
Emperor or not. In the latter case, the distribution of time, still 
taking infantry as an example, is as follows :— 

Regimental Drill.—For regiments the battalions of which are all 
quartered in one garrison, five days. For regiments not so situated, 
seven days, of which two may be devoted to exercises in broken 
ground. 

Brigade Drills—Five days. Sometimes one or two field batteries 
are attached to the infantry brigades for one or several of those 
days. 

Brigade Manceuvres.—Four days. Each brigade has detachments 
of the other arms attached to it, and is split up into two parties, 
which manceuvre against one another. 

Divisional Manewvres.—Four days. The divisions in their turn are 
split up into two parties which manceuvre against one another. 

Divisional Maneuvres against a Marked Enemy.—Two days. The 
whole division operates under its own commander against a marked 
enemy. 

General Officers Commanding Army Corps may diminish the 
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brigade manceuvres by one day, adding that day to those of the 
division, or vice versd, and may also add one of the days for divisional 
manoeuvres against a marked enemy to those of the brigade or 
division. Again, if no great extra expense be incurred, the two 
divisions of an Army Corps may manceuvre against one another for 
two or three days. Thus it will be seen that the greatest freedom is 
left to General Officers Commanding in the arrangement of their 
manceuvres as they conceive to be best for the troops, provided that 
they do not exceed a total of ten days. 

Usually, in each year two Army Corps manceuvre before the 
Emperor, and for these the programme is slightly different. The 
regimental and brigade drills are of the same extent, but the brigade 
and divisional manceuvres last three days each only. Then follow 
an inspection of the corps in review order by the Emperor, one day’s 
manceuvre of the whole corps against a marked enemy, and three 
days’ manceuvres of the corps against another Army Corps. 

Cavalry regiments have either seven days’ regimental drill in early 
summer and three in autumn, or ten days in autumn, with the excep- 
tion of those which take part in special cavalry exercises, which have 
only eight days’ regimental drill. Thereupon follow six days’ brigade 
drill, and then the regiments take part in the brigade and divisional 
manceuvres of the other arms. When regiments take part in special 
cavalry exercises, they have three days’ brigade and six days’ divisional 
drill, horse artillery being added for the latter, after which they 
take part in the brigade, divisional, or corps manceuvres of the other 
arms. Of late years a cavalry division has always been attached to 
each of the Army Corps manceuvring before the Emperor. 

In the above remarks, by “days” are only meant actual working 
days, Sundays and resting days, of which there is, as a rule, one a 
week, being excluded. 

It will thus be seen that, in peace, every unit of the German Army 
up to the Army Corps undergoes regularly a progressive course of 
practical training for active service under the leader who will 
command it in war. In the manceuvres of 1890 more than this even 
was attempted, and, on the last day of the Imperial manceuvres, two 
Army Corps with two cavalry divisions manceuvred together, under 
the personal leadership of the Emperor, against a marked enemy. 
The detachment manoeuvres perfect the instruction of the junior 
Officers and lower ranks, while the divisional manceuvres against a 
marked enemy and the corps manoeuvres enable the higher leaders to 
practise themselves in the handling of large bodies of men. 


Choice of Ground. 


The ground over which manceuvres are to be carried out is selected 
by the General Staff Officers of the corps in whose territory the man- 
cuvres take place, and these are guided in this matter partly by a 
study of the map, partly by statistical details collected in their offices 
as to population, supplies, &c., and, finally, by a personal recon- 
naissance of the proposed theatre of operations. 
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Contrary to the usage which obtains in this country, in Germany 
troops may manoeuvre anywhere over private property, and thus the 
choice of ground is determined mainly by military considerations, 
regard being also paid to the convenience of the inhabitants as far as 
possible, and the locality being varied annually so as not to over- 
burden any particular district. The only restrictions laid down as to 
passing over private property are that houses and the enclosures 
round them, gardens, parks,* young plantations, tobacco fields, vine- 
yards, and hop gardens are never to be entered by troops, and that 
railways are only to be crossed at the regular crossing places. When 
crops are still in the ground, proprietors are warned to put up marks 
(generally a bundle of straw on a stick), and such marked portions 
are spared as faras possible. Gendarmerie patrols enforce obedience 
to these rules on civilian spectators, who generally do more damage 
than the troops, and they and a number of Officers, specially told off, 
take note, during the manoeuvres, of what damage has been done by 
the troops and what by other persons. After the manceuvres, a com- 
mittee, composed of a civil official, as president, an Officer (generally 
of the Staff), an intendance official, and at least two experts, assesses 
all damages to property, and Government pays for those caused by 
the troops. 

It is strictly forbidden to make any suppositions about the ground, 
and a tabooed tract is only permitted to be considered as an obstacle 
in so far as in real warfare it would actually form one. Thus a vine- 
yard on a hillside is not considered as “‘impassable ground,” and the 
Umpires have to take care that, for example, a line of skirmishers 
advancing under fire and breaking off into file to pass round it are 
not by so doing placed at any disadvantage. The only exception to 
the prohibition of suppositions about the ground is, of course, the 
necessary one as to bridges, &c., being supposed to be destroyed or 
repaired, but this can only be allowed to be supposed when it can be 
shown that the party concerned disposed actually of the time and 
means to carry out such an operation. 

One of the first considerations in the choice of a manceuvre ground 
is that it shall be in a sufficiently populous country to afford accom- 
modation, within a reasonable area, to all the troops engaged, for in 
Germany troops are, as a rule, billeted on the inhabitants throughout 
the manoeuvres, requisites for a bivouac being only issued for 43° 
nights per man of the troops engaged. This condition is frequently 
at variance with another, which is, that the country shall not be too 
highly cultivated, and that, if possible, the crops should be cut before 
manoeuvres begin, so as to save expense, and a nice balance has to be 
struck between the two. The main point, however, is that the 
ground chosen shali be such that all arms on both sides have an equal 
chance of coming into play, and thus of obtaining instruction. It 
would, therefore, be wrong to select a very hilly or very wooded 
district, although the manoeuvres may, with advantage, be so arranged 


1 Increased from 34 to 44 in March, 1891, thus showing what importance is 
attached to everything at manceuvres being done as far as possible as in war. 
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that at one period they may pass through such a neighbourhood. In 
general, the choice falls on undulating or hilly ground, cut up by 
several watercourses, one or two of which form real obstacles, diver- 
sified by patches of wood, and tolerably thickly populated, with 
villages, hamlets, &c., so that as many as possible of the tactical 
operations of war may be represented during the manoeuvres. 

Such a ground was that chosen for the manceuvres of the VIIth and 
Xth Corps in 1889. Between Coppenbriigge and Elze (two large 
villages about 10 miles apart, where the supplies of bivouac necessi- 
ties and forage for the two corps had been gathered) extended a broad, 
open valley, dotted with villages, traversed by a railway, and rising 
to the north and south to wooded hills. Beyond the wooded hills to 
the north (the Osterwald) extended undulating and hilly ground. In 
the first of the three days the cavalry divisions of the two forces 
operated against one another in the open valley, the Xth Corps took 
up a position facing west to cover Elze, and the VIIth Corps was con- 
centrated and deployed against it. On the second day the left wing 
of the VIIth Corps was pushed through the Osterwald, and wood 
fighting was then practised. By this advance, the line of retreat to 
the north of the Xth Corps was threatened, and the latter had to 
change position, left back, into the hilly ground to the north-east of 
the Osterwald, where it took up and fortified a strong position. To 
attack this, the VIIth Corps had on the last day to debouch through 
the defiles of the Osterwald and make a frontal attack on a prepared 
position. Thus, by a clever choice of ground, great variety was 
introduced into the operations, and the amount of instruction gained 
was correspondingly increased. 


Arrangement of Maneuvres. 


The ground having been selected, the course of the manceuvres has 
to be settled, and this is the point where the great excellence of the 
German system of conducting those exercises comes most prominently 
into notice. The leader of the mancuvres has to so arrange his 
general and special ideas that, while the decisions of the leaders of 
sides are left absolutely free and untrammelled, and all influences 
which would not be brought to bear in war are absolutely set aside, 
still the course of the manceuvres is that which the leader conceives 
to be most calculated to afford the desired amount of instruction to 
the Staff and troops and to present as many varying situations as 
possible, while at the same time fitting in with commissariat arrange- 
ments and the subsequent transport by rail of the troops to their own 
garrisons. 

First of all, a general idea for both parties is laid down, and this is 
usually adhered to for the whole of one series of manceuvres, so that 
these may present a truer picture of consecutive military operations. 
It is expressed in as few and as simple words as possible. For the 
Imperial manceuvres of 1889 the general idea for the operations 
which have been sketched above, ran as follows :—“ A West Corps 
(the VIIth) is advancing by Paderborn and Scherfede against the 
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Weser line. An East Corps (the Xth) is being collected near 
Nordstemmen.” This is short and simple enough in all conscience ; 
but the Germans believe that general ideas which are based on many 
and far-reaching suppositions are generally less useful than simple 
ones which are at once and easily understood, and that even the 
simplest problem of war can be solved in a multitude of ways. 

The leader of the manceuvres prescribes the points at which the 
troops are to be concentrated before the beginning of the manceuvres, 
and in so doing, takes care that the opposing forces are at such a 
distance apart that there is room for preliminary reconnoitring, but 
at the same time so close that at least a portion of the main body 
deploys for action on the first day of the operations. He then issues 
his special ideas with a view to bringing the troops into contact, and 
at the same time making the manceuvres run in the desired direction. 
The manner in which these special ideas are made out can best be 
illustrated by considering those issued for the first day in the 
manceuvres just mentioned. That for the West Corps ran as 
follows :—‘ The West (VIIth) Corps is to press forward by forced 
marches on Nordstemmen and disturb the concentration of the enemy. 
On the 18th September it halted as follows :—Cavalry Division, Wal- 
lensen, outposts at Marienhagen; 13th Division, Grohnde, advanced 
guard at Boérry; 14th Division and Corps Artillery, Aerzen, advanced 
guard Klein Berkel. Hostile outposts appear to stand in the line 
Banteln—Mehle and bivouac fires have been seen at Betheln. Hostile 
cavalry have heen met with in the afternoon of the 18th at Marien- 
hagen and Harderode.” For the East Corps the special idea was :— 
“The East (Xth) Corps has advanced from Lehrte to Elze to cover 
the line Hanover—Brunswick and also, till noon on the 20th Sep- 
tember, the line Hanover—Alfeld. On the afternoon of the 18th 
September it stands as follows :—“19th Division at Wiilfingen, 
advanced guard at Elze; 20th Division at Betheln, advanced guard 
at Gronau, with a detachment pusbed forward by Briiggen to Deh- 
men; Corps Artillery and Corps headquarters at Poppenburg, one 
brigade of the Cavalry Division at Alferede (to arrive in the evening), 
the remainder at Nordstemmen. It is known that on the 18th Sep- 
tember the enemy had reached the Weser at Grohnde and above it 
in considerable force. <A patrol sent out in the afternoon by Eldagsen 
and Coppenbriigge to the line Hachmiihlen—Behrensen—Bisperode 
found nething of the enemy and remained in Coppenbriigge. A patrol 
which advanced by Hemmendorf and Lauenstein was fired on from 
the wood west of Haus Harderode and remained in Lauenstein. <At 
Marienhagen, a patrol met a hostile squadron, and patrols sent 
towards Alfeld in the afternoon found Alfeld and Brunkensen free 
from the enemy.” 

There are several points to be noticed in those two special ideas. 
In the first place, nothing more is told to the respective commanders 
than they would have learned in real war. Thus a general indication 
(which may be presumed to be the result of reports of country people) 
is given to the Commander of the East Corps that large bodies of the: 
enemy had reached the Weser. From this he must conclude that he 
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would presumably soon be attacked in force; but the direction of this 
attack is not indicated to him, save in so far as that his supposed 
patrols have met with the enemy at Harderode and Marienhagen, but 
not in the direction of Coppenbriigge or Alfeld. 

Secondly, no attempt is made to influence in any way the decisions 
of the commanders of forces. The Commander of the West Corps 
has a distinct task laid down for him, namely, to disturb the concen- 
tration of the enemy at Nordstemmen, but nothing is said as to how 
he is to do it, and thus absolute freedom of action is afforded him. 
Ta the same manner the Eastern Commander is directed to cover the 
railway line Hanover—Alfeld till the 20th September. Thus, on the 
tirst day, the object aimed at, namely, to bring the two sides into con- 
tact between Coppenbriigge and Elze, was attained, and the two 
corps bivouacked between those places, from which they drew their 
supplies respectively. 

So as to make the manceuvres take the desired course, the leader 
has four ways of modifying the strength of each side:—(1) by 
actually transferring troops from one side to the other; (2) by using 
flag troops; (3) by retaining some troops at his disposal, informing 
neither side of the secret orders given to them; and (4) by supposing 
troops to exist. All these methods are generally employed at one 
time or other of the manceuvres, for it is considered of importance to 
make victory alternate between the two parties, so that all in turn 
may practise attack and defence, pursuit and retreat, &c., which 
would not be possible if both remained equally strong throughout. 
Besides, uncertainty as to the strength of the adversary brings a 
further warlike element into the operations. 

The first method is seldom used in Germany, as all units are of 
uniform strength, and it is considered best that they should manceuvre 
under their proper commanders, and that those commanders should 
always have all their own troops at their disposal. It may occasion- 
ally be seen used at brigade manoeuvres. The use of flag troops 
(marked enemy) is the most common, and these troops are invariably 
properly organized. Thus, one man with a flag is never supposed to 
represent a squadron, but if it be desired to mark a cavalry regiment, 
a whole squadron is taken and each of the four troops of that squadron, 
formed in rank entire and provided with a flag, represents a marked 
squadron. Troop leaders thus become squadron leaders and squadron 
leaders regimental commanders, and the whole forms an organized 
body which can be manceuvred like any other. Corresponding 
arrangements are made by the other arms. This system, of course, 
requires a number of men to carry it out, and entails breaking up 
whole units; but the resemblance to real warfare is enormously in- 
creased thereby, and the handling of the marked enemy is much 
facilitated. Great care is taken that such troops do not appear too 
suddenly or occupy greater or smaller spaces or distances, or move 
more quickly than troops at full strength would. 

Flag troops are employed in two cases, to mark the whole of one 
side and thus enable the whole of the troops to manceuvre on the 
other under one command, or to reinforce one side and make it 
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superior in numbers to the other. In the former case the Officer 
Commanding the troops on the non-marked side generally also issues 
the orders for the marked troops, but he leaves the methods by which 
those orders are to be carried out to their commander, and it is strictly 
forbidden to divide such a fight into “ moments” with a view to pro- 
ducing a series of tableaux vivants. At manceuvres against a marked 
enemy it is frequently considered advisable to give cavalry at full 
strength to the marked enemy and only mark the squadrons on the 
other side, so as to give the cavalry an opportunity of practising the 
attack on the other arms. When flag troops are merely used us re- 
inforcements to one side, they are usually employed as reserves. 

The system of retaining troops at the disposal of the leader is 
rarely used, as it entails very nice calculation, is difficult to keep 
secret, and is only applicable to small manceuvres. The idea is to 
march a portion of the troops well away to one flank and to a point 
about on a level with the probable locality where the two forces will 
come into contact. At the crisis of the fight it is ordered by the 
leader to join one or other party, and thus its appearance practises 
commanders in rapidly adopting their plans to a changed situation. 

The last method is by supposing troops to exist. This is generally 
used when it is apparent that contact will not take place between the 
forces, and a fictitious report is sent by the leader to one or other 
commander so as to bring about the desired result. In no case does 
the leader of a manceuvre interfere directly with the orders of the 
commander of a side or advise or request him to alter them. 

From the moment of the commencement of a series of manceuvres, 
a state of war is supposed to be declared, and everything is conducted 
in strict accordance with that idea. In all cases outposts are thrown 
out, and for once the rule of war of avoiding unnecessary firing at 
the outposts is relaxed so as to allow of all branches of outpost 
duty being thoroughly practised. Creeping patrols, small attacks by 
surprise, and night attacks and reconnaissances are constantly carried 
out, and umpires are always left on duty between the outpost lines. 
The duties of the outposts are strictly performed as in war, and, as a 
rule, the special ideas for the days following the first give no news of 
the enemy, as these are supposed to be collected for the commanders 
of sides by their outposts and patrols. 

During the manoeuvres, the troops in rear of the outposts are fre- 
quently bivouacked, but if this is found inadvisable and it is impos- 
sible, as it generally is in peace, to place the troops in close (war) 
quarters, they are dispersed to ordinary cantonments. In this case, 
as far as possible, the cantonments are so arranged that all may be 
covered by the outposts. If this be not the case, the cantonments not 
so covered are either declared neutral, which is seldom done, or are 
ordered to cover themselves independently, and in the latter event 
all duties are carried on as in war. In this case the men are partly ° 
quartered in the village, partly bivouacked round it, and all are kept 
ready to turn out at a moment’s notice. 

When the crisis of a manoeuvre arises, it is generally brought to 
a close by the signal of ‘The whole—halt,” upon which all troops 
3R2 
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halt on the ground they occupy, pile arms, and rest. Commanding 
Officers are then called to a central point, usually an elevation from 
which the greater part of the manceuvre-field can be overlooked, and 
a critique is held by the leader of the manoeuvre (Chief Umpire). 
This usually begins by the leaders of sides being called upon to give 
a short account of their operations and views, and then the Umpire- 
in-Chief, who has previously received the reports of all the Umpires, 
makes his remarks. It is laid down by regulations that he is first to 
give a sketch of the course of the operations and then to add his 
critical remarks, always stating, when he blames a certain course of 
action, what, in his opinion, should have been done. 

After the critique, the manceuvre is usually resumed for the purpose 
of breaking off the fight in a proper military manner, one side with- 
drawing fighting. I have frequently seen the operations subsequent 
to the critique last as long as those which preceded it, and it stands to 
reason that this must be the case in real war. If there is to be a 
change of commanders of sides for the following day, those Officers 
take over charge after the critique, so as to make their own disposi- 
tions for the night, and order the measures which they consider kest 
for collecting intelligence of the enemy. 


Umpires. 


To the writer’s mind, the most admirable feature of the German 
manoeuvres is the manner in which the duties of Umpires are carried 
out. The very best Officers are selected for this duty, as is extremely 
important when one considers that at manceuvres the Umpires re- 
place the bullets, shells, sabres, and morale of real warfare, and the 
leader of the manceuvres is Umpire-in-Chief. At the Imperial man- 
cwuvres, the Umpires are usually General Officers, and to each are 
attached, as Assistant Umpires, two other Officers, usually from the 
Headquarter Staff at Berlin. At smaller manceuvres, Officers of 
correspondingly lower rank are employed. These Officers are detailed 
not as Umpires for infantry, cavalry, or artillery, but as tactical 
Umpires for all arms, and between them the manceuvre-field is 
divided up into sections. If necessary, Umpires may be specially 
sent with bodies operating independently, or at a distance from the 
main forces. 

All the decisions of Umpires are based on the actual tactical situa- 
tion, no regard being paid by them as to how it is desired that the 
fight should go, and the same circumstances which would decide in 
war, leaving morale out of the question, are decisive about manceuvres. 
All decisions of the Umpires are reported, by Assistant Umpires or 
otherwise, at once to the Umpire-in-Chief, a very necessary precau- 
tion in extensive operations, and thus this Officer is kept constantly 
acquainted with the course the action is taking. To an onlooker, it 
appears as if the Umpires were everywhere, and always interfered 
exactly at the right moment. One never sees troops halted at a few 
paces apart with ordered arms waiting for a decision, but orders are at 
once given, either that one side cannot advance further, or that one 
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must retire, or that for a certain time one must be put out of actior. 
In the latter case, which seldom occurs, the body which has been so 
put out of action retires in a proper military manner out of the fight 
altogether, and, when its time out of action has expired, it may, as a 
rule, only be used with the reserve. There is never any attempt to 
argue with an Umpire, indeed, this is quite excluded by the high rank 
and standing of these Officers, and the infantry fight waves back- 
wards and forwards in the way described to us by actors in the 
scenes of the last great wars. Shelter trenches and other earthworks 
are only taken into consideration in so far as they have been actually 
constructed, and it is noteworthy how constantly these are employed 
in the German manceuvres. Troops are invariably in marching 
order with their intrenching tools, and they make full use of them. 
If, for the sake of sparing plantations, gardens, é&c., trenches can 
only be marked, a report is made to the Umpire, who takes this into 
account in giving his decision. 

The Regulations lay down numerous general rules for Umpires, 
and it may be well to shortly notice the chief of them here :— 

In deciding upon the effect of infantry fire, the range, the judging 
of distance, the size of the object, the intensity and duration of fire, 
the fire discipline, and the probable effect of the enemy’s fire, must 
all be taken into consideration. As a rule, between 800 and, 1,000 
metres,' closed bodies in the open or behind defective cover can only 
be allowed to remain halted or to move to a flank for a short time, 
and that only when the fire of the shooting line covering them is, in 
a measure, equal to that of the enemy. The zone between 800 and 
400 metres of a body of infantry in position can only be crossed by 
their opponents forwards or backwards, and closed bodies cannot 
approach nearer than 400 metres to such a position. When shooting 
lines are under 400 metres apart, and one or both are not behind 
cover, a decision must shortly be come to, one side being ordered to 
atiack with the bayonet or the other to retire. In deciding on the 
result of a bayonet attack, the previous effect of fire, the relative 
strength, the behaviour of the defending side, the manner in which 
the attack is carried out, and the ground must all be considered. 
Cavalry cannot remain in the open within 800 metres of infantry 
unless it attacks. Artillery can only exceptionally come into action 
within 1,000 metres of infantry, and at 300 to 400 metres it cannot do 
so. Rifle fire is not allowed at manceuvres at ranges under 100 
metres. 

In deciding on cavalry against cavalry, strength and handling are 
the decisive factors. The weaker party may win if it catches the 
other while changing formation, and flank attacks are mostly deci- 
sive. Cavalry attacks are stopped when the opponents are 16 metres 
apart, and the hand to hand fight is then represented. The beaten 
side goes back in broken order at least 300 metres. The victor 
may rally or pursue, but must keep a distance of 100 metres. If the 

1 A metre is 39 inches. It is noteworthy that in the last edition of these Regu- 
lations, subsequent to the introduction of the small calibre rifle, all these distances 
have been increased by 200 metres to those now stated. 
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beaten side be not disengaged by other troops, it must go back as 
long as the victors are allowed to pursue. In cavalry against infantry, 
the main factor is surprise, the next the conduct (disorder, hurry, 
&ec.) of the infantry. Artillery on the move is defenceless against 
cavalry. Attacks on the flank of artillery in position are mostly suc- 
cessful, and even frontal attacks may succeed if the ground be undu- 
lating and the cavalry be formed in successive lines. A decision must 
always be given as to whether the cavalry has been able to carry off 
the guns and limbers or to render the former unserviceable. It is 
forbidden to take cavalry scouts or patrols prisoner. 

The effect of artillery fire is judged by the extent to which the 
guns were covered in their approach into position, the suddenness of 
their appearance, the choice of their position for fire effect and cover, 
the facilities for observing their own fire, and the difficulty for the 
enemy in observing his, the range, the size, visibility, and mobility of 
the object, the description and rapidity of fire, and the losses suffered 
by the enemy’s fire. Between 2,000 and 1,500 metres, closed 
companies and squadrons can only remain halted in the open under 
artillery fire when the fire of their own guns is approximately equal 
to that of the guns firing on them. From 1,500 to 1,000 metres, 
infantry can only move in line and forwards or backwards, and 
cavalry cannot move at a walk. At 1,000 metres, artillery in action 
can hold its own against infantry; but if strong shooting lines 
approach to 800 metres, it runs the risk of being put out of action or 
of being rendered unable to move. Within 1,000 metres, cavalry can 
only traverse artillery fire at the gallop, and within 600 metres at 
the charge. Artillery which has found its range can, at 2,400 metres, 
render it very difficult for hostile guns to come into action. At that 
range the result of an artillery duel would depend very much on the 
action of the other arms; but below 2,400 metres, superiority in 
number of guns begins to tell, and the closer the ranges the sooner 
must a decision be given. Artillery firing on infantry shows a red, 
and on cavalry a white, disc. When firing on artillery the discs are 
lowered. 


Orders at Manceuvres. 


The one principle which above all others is kept in view is that at 
manceuvres everything must be done as it would be in war, as far as 
circumstances allow, and the observation of this rule comes promi- 
nently to the front in the orders issued to the troops. As an 
example, let me take the orders issued for the VIIth Corps for the 
19th September, 1889, upon receipt of the special idea (West Corps) 
mentioned previously. They ran :— 


Headquarters, Aerzen, 
18th September, 1889, 11.50 p.m. 
1. This evening, hostile outposts appear to be on the line Banteln— 
Mehle. Bivouac fires have been seen at Betheln. Hostile cavalry 
patrols have been met at Marienhagen and Haus Harderode. 
2. According to trustworthy information, the enemy has not yet 
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completed his concentration. The Army Corps will advance to- 
morrow on Elze—Nordstemmen by a forced march, and attack the 
enemy wherever he be found. 

3. The hours of starting are to be so regulated that at 8 a.m. 


(a.) The cavalry division is on the march on Eime with its ad- 
vanced guard at Marienhagen and its main body at Weenzen. 

(b.) The 13th Division on the march on Hemmendorf, its advanced 
guard at the point where the road Bessinghausen—Haus 
Harderode leaves the Hasselburg Wald, the main body at the 
road between Ober-Birry and Bessinghausen. 

(c.) The 14th Division on the march on Coppenbriigge, its ad- 
vanced guard at the road-fork east of Hameln, and its main 
body at the Weser Bridge at Hameln on the left bank. The 
Corps Artillery follows the leading brigade of this division. 
The 14th Division sends one squadron to reconnoitre between 
Miinder and Springe. 

(d.) A combined brigade formed of the 4th Battalions of the 13th, 
16th, 39th, and 53rd Regiments will follow the 14th Division, 
and remain at my disposal. 


4. If the cavalry division meets superior forces of the enemy, it 
will avoid them to a flank. Reports will be sent by it by relays to 
the 13th Division, which will send them on in a similar manner to 
the head of the telegraph line. 

5. The bridge thrown across the Weser at Grohnde will remain 
standing till further orders. 

6. The Corps Telegraph Section will have a line laid by 8 a.m. from 
Aerzen to Grohnde, and will thence send on one construction column 
to follow the 13th, and the other to follow the 14th Division. 

7. (Supposed.) The heavy baggage of the cavalry division will 
remain at Wallensen, ready to move on Capellenhagen. That of the 
13th and 14th Divisions, combined brigade, and corps artillery will 
follow those units at 24 miles distance, but at first will not advance 
beyond Haus Harderode and Behrensen, 

8. (Supposed.) The Ist line of trains remains on the left bank of 
the Weser with the heads of its columns on the river. Of the 
1st Column Division, one infantry and one artillery column will be 
handed over to the 13th Division, and will be at 9.30 a.m. at Ober- 
Borry, or will follow the division to that place. The 2nd Column 
Division will follow the 14th Division to Alferede, remaining 1} miles 
in rear of the heavy baggage. The 2nd line of trains will be collected 
at 9 a.m. at Varnstrup. 

9. I shall be with the advanced guard of the 14th Division. 

(Signed). Von ALBepyti, 
Commanding General. 


These orders might be taken as a pattern for any similar operation 
of real warfare, for they contain everything that is necessary and no 
more. First comes the news of the enemy, then the intentions of the 
General Commanding. Next follow the composition and routes of 
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the various columns, indications as to how reports are to be sent in, 
and orders for communications to the rear. Particular attention 
should be drawn to paragraphs 7 and 8, for the arrangements for 
baggage and trains form really the difficulty in framing orders for 
marches. At manoeuvres, of course, these units do not exist, never- 
theless, every opportunity is taken to study their handling, and the 
orders for them are invariably made out and marked ‘‘ supposed.” 
It is forbidden to put orders, for what the Germans call ‘“ peace 
baggage,” into the manoeuvres orders. No regimental transport 
(except a few S.A.A. carts) being horsed, hired carriage is used to 
carry Officers’ and other baggage, and it is not considered that such 
transport can be handled in a military manner. Bivouac requisites 
are not carried after troops in war, but are obtained on the spot, and 
therefore these also, on hired carriage, cannot be treated as military 
trains. All these, therefore, are kept in rear of the troops, are treated 
as neutral, and are brought up at the close of the day’s operations 
upon special orders from the General Commanding. 


Special Arms at Manceuvres. 


Sappers may be used as infantry, but they are, as far as possible, 
employed to carry out technical works, make gun-pits, &c. If it is 
impossible to carry out certain works, such as placing villages in a 
state of defence, the sappers are taken to the spot, and there what 
would be done is explained tothe men; all necessary orders are issued, 
and calculations are made as to how long the work would take. Tke 
companies generally take a few wagons of the bridge train or tool 
carts with them. The field telegraph is almost invariably used, so as 
to practise the Officers and men who would form the telegraph sec- 
tions in war, the wagons being horsed by the train battalion. By it 
the headquarters of the leader of the manceuvres are connected with 
those of the commanders of sides, or a line may be set up for purely 
tactical purposes; but in all cases its construction is carried out as on 
active service. The services of the engineers and railway troops are 
also utilized in the preparation of the railway stations from which 
the troops are despatched to their ordinary garrisons at the end of 
the manceuvres, and by them extra platforms, sidings, points, &c., 
are constructed as required. 

Although, as above mentioned, hired transport is not considered as 
military baggage, still opportunity is taken of the collection of such 
large numbers of carriages to practise the Officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the train battalions in the conduct of columns of 
hired carriage. The men and horses of the train battalions are 
used to horse 8.A.A. carts, tool wagons, wagons of the bridge train, 
or field telegraph, or ambulances, and thus, in a measure, participate 
also in the instruction afforded by the manceuvres. 


Cantonments and Bivouacs. 


As a rule the troops are billeted op, and are fed by, the inhabitants, 
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and, when so quartered, are distributed as widely as military require- 
ments allow, so as to equalize the burden on the people ; the maxi- 
mum permissible distance from the rendezvous being generally con- 
sidered to be 10 kilometres (7 miles) for infantry and 15 kilometres 
(10 miles) for the mounted arms. Billeting is always arranged by 
Officers of the General Staff, who are provided with information as 
to the population, number of hearths, and supplies by the civil 
authorities, and who thereupon apportion the villages to the various 
units. Mixed cantonments are most in vogue, 7.e., those in which 
infantry and the mounted arms are quartered together, as thus space 
is better utilized. For cantonments which last 14 days, 3 to 6 men 
and 1 to 2 horses are reckoned per hearth; for those lasting a week, 
10 to 16 men; and for a single night, and when the troops have pre- 
viously cooked and eaten their rations, as many as 20 may be allowed 
to one hearth. This latter number is quite exceptional, and would 
only be attained when, for example, heavy rain has set in, and it is 
not considered advisable to biveuac the troops as had been arranged. 
The number of men, their corps, and the name of the cantonment 
Commandant are always written upon a board at each entrance to a 
village. 

Bivouacs are invariably practised during manceuvres, an allowance 
of straw, firewood, &c., being made for 44 nights for every man 
engaged. It does not follow that every man bivouacs 4 or 5 
nights, for the arrangement of bivouacs is left entirely to General 
Officers Commanding. At Imperial manceuvres, the two last nights 
are generally spent by all the troops in bivouac. Each unit 
bivouacs strictly in the order laid down in Regulations, and all 
duties in bivouac are carried out exactly as on active service. Ra- 
tions, forage, straw, and firewood ave supplied by the intendance, 
and are drawn by corps from the depot and brought up on hired 
carriage. Until last year, the German troops carried no tents; but 
in 1890 shelter tents, carried by the men, were used for the first time. 
Up till then wind-shelters were simply made by constructing circular 
walls of straw and poles, inside which bedding straw was laid down, 
and in the centre of which the fires were lighted. Officers were 
allowed to have their private tents. 











CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING A METHOD OF FIGHT- 
ING FOR THE INFANTRY SUITED TO THE PRESENT 
CONDITIONS.' 


IN a modest pamphlet of fifty-four pages the lamented Bronsart 
v. Schellendorff I has placed on record his well-considered views on 
some of the most interesting points connected with the training of 
infantry for war. The special value of these opinions is two-fold. 
They are the outcome of a long and brilliant career, during which 
the writer, while holding high and responsible positions both on the 
General Staff and in command, had gained for himself the reputation 
of being a profound thinker as well as a good soldier. And in the 
second place in order, though not in importance, the questions dealt 
with have for the most part relation to principles rather than to 
details. Their interest is enhanced by the lamented and premature 
decease of the writer, which occurred only a few weeks ago. « 

In extracting from the pamphlet such portions as seem to be of 
speciai interest, the object has been to direct attention to a work that 
cannot fail to be of great interest to military readers. Those who 
are in a position to read it in the original will find much more in it 
that will repay perusal, while those who cannot will, it may be hoped, 
not have long to wait before a full translation is available. 

In the introduction, the intention of dealing with the tactics of in- 
fantry generally is disclaimed. To do so would, it is pointed out, open 
up also the question of cavalry and artillery tactics, for it is impos- 
sible to treat practically the movements of any one arm without con- 
sidering at the same time those of the other two. 

The scope of the treatise then is defined as being restricted solely 
to the consideration of certain questions arising from the issue of the 
new Drill Regulations and Musketry Instructions that have been 
discussed in the military literature of the day. 

The following, though not a literal trans’. yn, gives the sub- 
stance of the more striking portions of th. ‘ubjects dealt with 
under their several heads :— 


The Task of the Infantry in Battle. 


In non-military circles it is a pretty widely circulated error that 
with the development of the system of more effective firearms the 
work of cavalry and artillery has been made more difficult. This is 
wrong. The artillery has not only maintained its position as a long- 

1 “ Betrachtungen iiber eine zeitgemiisse Fechtweise der Infanterie, von Bronsart 


v. Schellendorff I, General der Infanterie und Kommandirender General der 
I Armeckorps.” Berlin 1891. Ernst Siegfried Mittler und Sohn. 
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range arm by the improvement of its material, but its effect has been 
materially enhanced by the use of shells of a different kind. It is 
questionable whether, looking to the slower and more difficult service 
of their guns, artillery is a match for enterprising cavalry in an equal 
degree to formerly. 

No one now expects cavalry to undertake without further ado such 
a réle as that played by it in the time of Frederick II on the battle- 
tields of the Silesian War. The unfavourable condition alone that 
has arisen in regard to its numbers as compared with the infantry 
forbids this. Our cavalry must drive away the enemy’s horsemen 
everywhere, provide thoroughly for the duty of reconnaissance, and 
choose well the moment for its attack on the other arms—that is, 
benefit by surprise and the tactical disorder of the enemy. It cannot 
then be prevented acting decisively in the fight and gaining a 
victory. 

But how do matters stand with the infantry ? Now, as before, it will 
be required to drive the enemy from their position—if necessary, by a 
hand to hand struggle. To do this even forty years agu with smooth- 
bore rifles and smooth-bore guns, a fire zone had to be crossed extending 
in the case of artillery from 1,640 to 1,310 yards, and of infantry from 
330 to 220 yards. These zones have in the case of artillery fire been 
more than doubled in extent, and its effect within them has been at 
least trebled by the action of the present explosive prujectiles. By 
the infantry fire of the rifled and low trajectory magazine arm, the 
extent of the fire-zone on fairly favourable ground has also been more 
than doubled; the results within equal spaces of time have been 
certainly trebled. The infantry, therefore, in the absence of specially 
favourable conditions, has to endure the enemy’s fire for more than 
double the distance, and also during double the space of time, as soon 
as movement has to be considered. This fire, both of the artillery 
and of the infantry, has increased in its effect three-fold; therefore, 
on the whole, the effect of fire to be borne by the troops is fully six 
times as great as formerly. 

Certainly the effect of their own fire has increased equally, and 
that of the artillery supporting them also. Still these advantages to 
the attacker are not fully utilized, for a skilfully posted defender only 
shows a very small mark in the front line, and those further retired 
can be withdrawn more or Jess from the enemy’s fire by making use 
of the features of the ground. 

It cannot, then, be doubted that in the next war the infantry will 
have a task the solution of which will be associated with great 
difficulties. In order to overcome them, besides skilful leading and 
the judicious training for war of the men, a specially solid discipline 
is necessary. But this requires for its inculcation a certain time. 
The more strange, therefore, sound the loud-toned demands for a 
shortening of the term of service in the infantry that have lately 
been renewed. 


1 The proportion during the Thirty Years was cavalry to infantry 1:14; in the 
Seven Years was 1:2}; in the Napoleonic was 1 : 5, and it is now 1 : 10 or still 
more unfavoura ble for the cavalry. 
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If any change is to be made it must be in the opposite direction. 
Every experienced soldier knows that. But there is hardly a hope of 
it being done. 


Distribution in Front and Depth. Exercise Ground and Country. 


The leader of a body of troops, whether it be large or small, the 
moment he has placed before him the solution of a problem in war 
and has decided on attack, defence, or retreat, comes at once to the 
question of how he is to distribute on his front and in depth. It is 
undoubted that this cannot, in every case, be done in the same (some- 
what normal) manner. Itis equally indisputable that the first orders 
regarding the distribution are of the greatest importance for the con- 
templated result. Lastly, it may be remarked here, that the details 
of the country seldom exercise a great influence on the decision to be 
come to in this matter. The drill-ground, therefore, offers ample 
opportunity for thoroughly deciding the questions of the distribution 
in front and depth, and, above all, of exercising clearness in com- 
municating orders and in understanding orders. 

This is expressly mentioned here, because lately the view has been 
frequently expressed that to exercise the larger bodies of infantry 
(regiments, brigades) on level exercise grounds, if not actually 
harmful, is certainly useless. This view is not just, and it arises 
apparently from the knowledge that exercises of larger bodies of 
infantry in which the engagement of a whole brigade was conducted 
at the point of the commander’s sword are now quite unused. 

But such exercises have, since the 1870-71 campaign, lost their 
importance more and more, and the new regulations do not know 
them. In their place, other useful exercises have stepped in, which, 
if they have not the value of exercises in the country, still form quite 
an appropriate preparatory school for these. These are, apart from 
the few purely drill formations of the battalion, the most diverse dis- 
tribution of the battalion (or of the battalions) in company-columns 
for the purposes of preparation, of movement under the enemy’s fire, 
and of deployment for fighting. 

The shortest, though complete, form in which to give orders, the 
rapid and just appreciation of the orders received, based on simple 
schemes against a marked enemy’s lines, form not only a useful, but 
even a necessary subject for exercise. They are a valuable prepara- 
tion for subsequent exercises over a country, when what has been 
learnt can be readily applied. 

The question whether a large body of infantry should be formed in 
breadth or in depth has lost its prime importance since the so-called 
line tactics have been abandoned and fighting by units of commard 
has been introdnced. Hence, in the majority of cases, distribution 
by depth naturally ensues, which offers special advantages for carry- 
ing a fight through. 

Lastly, a too early distribution and échelonning of the troops is to 
be guarded against. The arrangement that appears to be specially 
appropriate may be kept in view; but the orders should only be given 
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when the necessity for them actually arises. Otherwise the Com- 
mander either loses his grasp on the troops too early, or he is obliged 
to give counter-orders, the execution of which often occupies more 
time than if the necessary deployment from the preparatory formation 
had been ordered later. In all these things lessons are to be learnt 
on the drill-ground. 

There is another not unimportant point to be considered. A bat- 
talion, or a regiment, &c., being manceuvred over a country may, if 
the advantages of ground are properly utilized, be entirely or partially 
withdrawn from the view of its Commander. And this answers to 
the reality. Still, it is very advantageous if the Commander at the 
annual commencement of the exercises of his command has the 
opportunity of superintending them completely, not alone in the 
matter of drill, but also as regards the bearing of the troops. 

The ievel drill-ground has, however, one disadvantage. It is a 
breeding-place of ‘‘ normal attacks” and the like, which are not to be 
feared in the country. 


Bullet and Bayonet. 


Infantry operate with the bullet and the bayonet. The former has 
gained uncommonly in the effects produced by it. Must the latter, 
therefore, have exhausted its réle? No! An infantry that inscribes 
such a sentence on its colours gives itself up. But it is certain that 
the conditions have led to the disadvantage of a frequent, and 
especially of a premature, use of the bayonet. 

The entire question rests to-day on this point. It would be false 
and discouraging to teach our men and put it in practice at peace 
manoeuvres, that a bayonet attack should be no longer employed or 
will have no chance of success. 

Our regulations rightly prescribe that the soldiers are to be taught 
thoroughly that there is nothing more dangerous than to turn their 
backs to the enemy in carrying through an attack. It is not difficult 
to conceive that, under the stress of the enemy’s effective fire, many 
will be inclined to forget this really good precept. 

A remedy for this is perhaps to be found in very seldom making 
the repulse of an infantry attack the subject of an exercise. In field 
manceuvres, indeed, every bayonet attack undertaken with energy 
and in good order should be declared to have succeeded, so far as the 
actual circumstances admit of it.’ 

Premature bayonet attacks against an enemy not yet sufficiently 
shaken by fire will cost a leader dear, on account of the power of the 
effect of fire in the present day. 

But the spirit that engenders the desire for the bayonet attack is 
the same, and must remain the same, as in past ages. And with this 
idea—a high aim for drill and training—every soldier must be pene- 
trated. He will take some of it with him into the storm of bullets, 
and this will help him on. 

One word more. It has been said that the bayonet attack is the 

'The same rule applies to well-directed and steadily-ridden attacks by cavalry, 
when the moment is riglitly chosen. 


8 
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seal to an act already completed by the fire-action. The simile is 
indeed quite appropriate. But do not let us forget that to terminate 
the matter the seal must be affixed, and this may at the last moment 
fail, if the pressure under which the opposing party appeared ready 
to accept the seal is relaxed. 

The bayonet attack, therefore, must be supported by fire up to the 
last moment. The artillery will frequently be unable to do this, on 
account of the close distance to which the attack has advanced, 
which prevents friend being distinguished any longer from foe. The 
bayonet attack should therefore be accompanied and supported by the 
fire of infantry detachments left lying down, 


Thin or Thick Firing Lines. 


The swarm of firing men is the main fighting formation for the 
infantry. But the question whether it is to be thin or thick is well 
worth attention. Each of these formations has its often fanatical 
adherents. The predilection for thin lines is generally to be found in 
those bodies of troops in which the advanced musketry training leads 
them rightly to hope for producing good results in real earnest. It is 
said that with fewer rifles, that is, therefore, in a thinner line, the 
same losses can be inflicted on the enemy as could be effected by she 
mass of the infantry with more rifles, and consequently in a denser 
line. But the thinner the line the less will be its own losses. This 
is quite true ; only the fact is overlooked that a thick line of the best 
marksmen will always inflict greater losses upon the enemy than a 
thin line of the same men. 

From the other side, again, a preference for dense firing lines, “ for 
otherwise it is not worth while,” is expressed in such a decided form, 
that no company Commander dares to commence a fight otherwise 
than by the command, ‘‘ The —st and —nd zug, extend!” 

What, then, is correct ? Are the advocates of the thick or of the 
thin lines right? They are evidently both wrong, if they desire 
either the one or the other form—but always the same one—to be 
used on every occasion. 

It must be at once acknowledged that thin lines afford more pro- 
tection against their own losses than thick lines. But the latter, on 
account of the greater number of rifles that they bring into fire, are 
calculated to cause the enemy greater losses. 

Had we not to follow the old Prussian maxim, “ Effect comes 
before shelter,” we might once for all acknowledge ourselves to be 
adherents of the thin line. And in a similar way one might always 
employ dense lines were it not that there are phases in the fight in 
which it is judicious to spare the troops, and the first place must be 
given to shelter. ' 

It is necessary, therefore, in each individual case to decide upon 
the employment of one or the other form. The questicn must be 
asked, ‘‘ Shall I act decisively by fire action?” Then enough rifles 
cannot be placed in action simultaneously. The firing line must be 
brought up to the maximum of fire power, and maintained at it. 
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Or, “Shall I only enter on an introductory or a retaining fire 
action?” Then it is of less importance to inflict losses on the enemy 
than it is to keep one’s own troops in the best possible condition for 
the later decision. With this, one’s own shelter comes into greater 
prominence, which is to be sought not only in the use of the ground, 
but also in the employment of appropriate formations, as in thin firing 
lines. 

If from the introductory or retaining action one passes to a decisive 
fight, the thin lines will be brought up to the required degree of 
density by reinforcement, by which in the offensive every new rein- 
forcement will, as a rule, give the impulse for a fresh advance. 

In the defence it will generally be wise not to delay the posting of 
the thickest lines beyond the time when the advance of the assailants 
is recognized. The latter often offer large marks at great distances, 
though only for short periods of time. 


Bodies in Close Order. 


Though the swarm of riflemen has become the main fighting 
formation for infantry, still troops in close formations cannot be 
dispensed with and will not be precluded from moving or halting 
temporarily under effective hostile fire. Otherwise they would not 
be able to fulfil their object. For here also “ effect comes before 
shelter.” 

What have the troops in close formations to do on the battle-field ? 
To begin with, they have to constantly support the advanced and 
already extended lines, in order to maintain the wished-for degree of 
fire. They have also to guard the flanks of the advanced lines and 
finally to carry through the decisive fight or to secure the success 
gained. 

As regards the first point the question has been raised, whether, in 
spite of the greater distances introduced to meet the increased effect 
of fire, the supporting bodies could remain in close order, or whether 
they should not be extended into a line, but not to fire, as soon as 
they come under effective hostile fire. From a purely theoretical 
point of view there is hardly anything to be said against it. The 
body concerned will at first be only held in readiness and can, there- 
fore, utilize every means of shelter. But in very many cases, for 
example, a zug in two ranks in close order will be able to find better 
cover in the ground than if it was extended in one rank with large 
intervals between each man. Besides this, a zug formed in this 
manner is only adapted for the one, though certainly most probable, 
employment of directly supporting the advanced firing line. Lastly, 
the command is less assured than in close formation. 

And now imagine the picture, if not only the nearest supporting 
troops, but also the large closed bodies following further in rear, were 
to form in a thin rank entire line (that is in several lines one behind 
tke other), directly they came under fire. 

The question naturally arises, out of what principle have grown 
such completely disintegrating proposals for the infantry, even before 
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it has entered the fight? Apparently we have to do with the rem- 
nants of a malady which seized us in regard to the great losses 
sustained in the 1870-71 campaign. However much this was to be 
regretted, however much it is to be desired that ali unnecessary 
losses should be avoided in the future, so sure is it that the numerous 
propositions for formations of all kinds that arose soon after the war 
contained something unwholesome and foreign to the nature of war. 

If in our tactics and in our regulations the avoidance of losses is to 
be regarded as of first importance, we had better remain at home. 
Where wood is hewed chips will fall. To sum up: lines of riflemen 
which are not to be led at once into the fire action and really em- 
ployed as marksmen are a contradiction in themselves. 

If, in accordance with the foregoing considerations, those bodies 
of troops that are destined for the immediate support of the most ad- 
vanced fighting line, as well as for the protection of the flanks, are 
in principle to be kept in close formation until they enter the fight, 
this rule applies naturally in a still greater degree to the more retired 
échelons destined to carry through the decisive struggle. To bring 
up portions of these for the immediate strengthening and protection 
of the flank of the firing’line is not indeed excluded after the troops 
originally detailed for the purpose have been used up. But that 
portion which still remains in close order must draw near the most 
advanced échelon fighting in the decisive firing position, utilizing 
the circumstances of ground. So soon as the decision approaches all 
the distances preserved up till then are to be shortened. 

There still remains for discussion the question whether closed 
bodies should employ line or column formations when halted and in 
movement. Here also the right course will not be missed if the 
decision is based upon the conditions of each individual case. A 
body of troops that has not yet been launched into the fight, but 
has been temporarily kept back, must shelter itself by the use of 
the ground as well as possible, without acting contrary to the aims 
of the distribution already ordered. The nature of the ground and 
that of the enemy’s fire decide the formation. For example,a column 
formation will be chosen when the cover affected is restricted in its 
extent of front, but extends over great depth. The line formation 
will be utilized whea there is no depth of cover and the object is 
consequently that the formation should be as shallow as possible and 
the mark offered should be made still lower by the men lying down. 
For height and depth in the object are equally disadvantageous. 
Column formations are also often to be preferred for movement, 
especially when the ground offers here and there tolerable cover. 
So long as immediate participation in the fight is not ordered, where 
one company can find cover, another can follow it until the deployment 
into fighting formation is ordered. 

If no cover, or only a little, is found in the ground, the employ- 
ment of line formations cannot be avoided. It is known that these 
in themselves are not favourable to movement. They can, therefore, 
be abandoned as soon as shelter is reached, and from thence an 
advance can be made under cover. 
VOL. XXXV. 3s 
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It appears difficult to answer the question whether line or column 
should be the ncrmal formation when the advance reaches the zone 
of effective hostile fire. For if the column should suffer somewhat 
greater losses, its formation ensures more obedient action. Besides, 
a close line along the whole front near behind the advanced line will 
act as a second target, and suffer very considerable losses. 

Changes of formation within the effective range of hostile fire are 
to be avoided. In no case should column then be formed from line, 
entailing men creeping one behind the other, whereas the advance in 
line has something exciting about it. The main point is a forward 
impulse. 

When at our field manoeuvres one sees a really good and ener- 
getically conducted attack, the doubt easily slips into one’s mind 
whether it would have succeeded if in earnest. The fire of the 
defender—having regard to the small supply of blank ammunition 
only issued sparingly till then—which in reality would have been 
much damped by the superior fire of the attackers, retains up to the 
approach of the latter its full power, whilst every man makes the 
fullest use of his cartridges in order to mark the decisive moment. 
This is quite right, but in reality it will be otherwise. The killed 
and wounded cannot then enter the fight again, can indeed hardly be 
got out of the way and be replaced by fresh forces, whereas the 
attackers leave their casualties behind them, and can be more easily 
filled up by the troops pressing on in rear. The defence, therefore, 
notwithstanding that the losses suffered will be partially replaced, 
must be regarded as crippled to a certain degree. Otherwise the 
attack must be considered as premature. But in field manceuvres no 
expression is given either to the losses of the attackers. The firing 
lines have to be thought of as materially thinned, and it must not be 
forgotten also that a portion of the closed bodies advancing behind 
it will have been long since brought up to and absorbed in the firing 


lines. 


Infantry Long-Range Fire. 
The subject resolves itself into two questions :— 


ist. How are we to avoid heavy losses by long-range infantry 
fire ? 
2nd. How can our own long-range infantry fire be best utilized ? 


In regard to the first point, the form of tactics soon reached the 
limit of its utility. Every one was agreed that the foremost échelons 
must assume extended order much earlier than formerly, and the 
closed formations must, in the introductory phases of the action, be 
kept further back. The increased effect of artillery fire proved this 
to be necessary. But the doctrine of formations did not get much 
further. It left the question unsolved, how under appreciable long- 
range infantry fire to advance without serious losses sufficiently near 
to an opponent having the advantage of ground to prepare and carry 
out the decisive fire action. The proposals made regarding this were 
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of various kinds, but were agreed as to using the improved rifle as a 
distant firing arm. 

Some wished that, in order to avoid loss, the first firing position 
should be taken up as far as possible from the enemy, in order to 
shake him. They foresaw that this could only be possible with 
effective fire, and that, therefore, nothing is gained towards a further 
advance ; for the conditions of such a fire action for the attackers will 
always be more unfavourable, and they must besides economize 
ammunition. ; 

Others proposed establishing a special long-range firing line which 
should by its fire facilitate the advance of the close- -range firing line. 
This naturally presupposes a proportionate lengthening of the front 
of fire, which, however, would only be used in part and not in a very 
effective way. 

For it appears indeed that in both one and the other case an 
exaggerated view is held of the effect of long-range infantry fire. 
By “long” distances at least from 1,000 to 1,100 yards is meant. 
We have to consider the enemy as covered, that is, as a small, 
changing, disappearing object. A glance at pages 20 and 21 of the 
Musketry Instructions will make clear what results are to be 
expected. But a fire without results is not only physically ate es 
but it raises the moral factors of the enemy. 

Nothing else, therefore, remains to be done than to advance, as red 
as possible without firing, and in an appropriately chosen formation, 
close to the enemy until forced to halt by the ‘enormous ” losses 
in question, that is, until the leading loses its influence in the front. 

Each individual case will decide at what distance from the enemy 
this supervenes. At field manceuvres, where real losses are wanting, 
certain distances must serve for halting which are taken from the 
anticipated results of our rifle. 

From this it might be concluded that thin lines, even under in 
other respects unfavourable circumstances, can be led up to 650 yards 
of an enemy’s firing line without halting, and without itself firing or 
being supported by infantry long-range fire. Moreover, in the 
majority of cases, it will have had to put up with worse in the 
enemy’s artillery fire. But equally during its advance it will have 
been supported by the fire of its own artillery. For long-range fire 
appertains to the artillery, which has been altogether lost sight of in 
many of the discussions that have arisen respecting the employment 
of the infantry rifle as a long-range fire-arm. And an extensive 
infantry engagement can hardly be conceived without the participa- 
tion in it of artillery. Why then change the réles? Our infantry 
rifle must only be exceptionally used as a long-range arm (see page 95 
of the Musketry Instructions). 

The real importance of the small-bore rifle does not lie chiefly in the 
fact that one can shoot at longer ranges with it, but because at short 
distances one can hit oftener, on account of the flatter trajectory. 

Therefore, without long-range fire and without halting, on towards 
the enemy, to within close range, which will bring to bear our fine 
arm and our improved musketry training ! 


382 
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But it is clear that an infantry fight commencing at 650 yards can- 
not be brought to an issue at that distance. The fire must be carried 
on closer to the enemy by the advance of one portion covered by the 
fire of another, not always an advance by regulated rushes, but com- 
bined with the most careful use of the ground. Here and there weak 
points will be recognized in the defence, on which fire will be con- 
centrated, so that a partial superiority can be achieved by the 
attack, 

The distance at which the decisive fire action is to be carried out 
may, where special conditions of the ground do not admit of a nearer 
approach, be taken to be at about 320 yards. At such a distance good 
musketry training will make a sure impression. But this distance is 
still too great for the bayonet attack to be delivered withoat a halt. 
During the intermediate halt the troops held back until now will be 
moved up, and give the impulse to the further attack. 


Obtaining the Superiority in Fire Effect. 


As the infantry fight is, as a rule, decided by the effect of fire, an 
endeavour must be made, both in the attack and in the defence, to 
obtain the superiority in this respect. 

This may be aimed at by the quality of the fire, which depends on 
the excellence of the arm, the thoroughness of the musketry training, 
and the strictness of the fire discipline. 

But the quantity must not be left out of consideration. It must 
therefore be remembered in the fire action, as soon as the decision 
approaches, to bring as many rifles as possible into action. 

The question now arises, how in the most frequent case, of the frontal 
attack, more rifles can be brought into play on the restricted front of 
attack than by the opponent, who has the same extent of front in which 
to deploy. Unless the firing lines can be placed one above the other 
this is impossible. Outflanking and turning movements have there- 
fore been indicated, that is, the combination of a frontal attack with 
a flank attack. This means is certainly to be recommended, but it is 
not always practicable for every infantry corps. It is necessary for 
it to have at least one flank clear, that is, not to rest with both flanks 
on other troops. Also impossible ground on which the enemy’s flank 
rests may forbid a flank attack. Lastly, the enemy, by timely 
measures, may break the head of the attack, which will find a new 
front before it, or may even be itself outflanked. When, therefore, 
the attack is unable to establish a superiority of fire on the whole 
front, or by a turning movement on one flank, an attempt must be 
made by concentrating the fire to secure a partial superiority at 
certain portions of the enemy’s position. 


Employment of the Spade. 


The question has been discussed whether the use of the spade 
should fall exclusively to the defender, or whether the attacker also 
should employ it. 
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The latter has been negatived, from the point of view that by the 
construction of artificial cover the energy of the attack would be 
weakened, and consequently the moral disadvantage would outbalance 
the physical advantage. Generally speaking this conclusion is not 
correct. To prove this, a glance at fortress warfare in all times is 
sufficient. For the attacker always entrenches himself against the 
defender. Why does he doso? Because generally he cannot carry 
through the attack in one movement; he will therefore have to defend 
himself against the enemy’s fire and partial offensive movements. 
He still continues to be the attacker, but rightly turns to the spade, 
and the more extensively he uses it the more he spares his troops. 

Lately analogies have often been drawn between field warfare and 
fortress warfare, and mostly in a useful manner for both. It may 
therefore be inquired whether in field warfare there are not situations 
in which it appears desirable for the attacker to utilize the spade. 

It must be acknowledged, without contradiction, that this is always 
advantageous, when the attack is obliged to assume a defensive 
attitude in any place for a lengthened period. This occurs not un- 
frequently. An advanced guard, for example, is pushed forward to 
clear the way towards an enemy’s position. ‘he superior Commandez 
recognizes that it is not advisable to push the attack in this direction, 
and moves with the main body by a turning movement against one 
of the enemy’s flanks, whilst to the advanced guard is allotted the 
duty of observing and occupying the enemy, so as to hide and cover 
this movement. 

But the introduction of a flank attack often leads to the danger of 
a temporary wide separation, which can be used by the defenders for 
an attack in superior force on the isolated advanced guard. 

Is it not right that, in view of this possibility, the latter should 
make use of the spade, although it belongs to a larger body employed 
in the offensive ? 

It stands to reason that a seriously undertaken attack must not. 
be stopped on the way for spade work. It is not that the offensive 
spirit would suffer, for this does not exclude the use of natural cover. 
But it would cripple the fire scattering power if, in place of the most 
powerful rifle fire, only about a half were available, and the half of 
the men were digging. 


Battle Tactics. 


The cry is always being renewed that the entire fighting training 
of our infantry is in a wrong direction, since it is only adapted for the 
action of detachments and not for a battle. But a war is not decided 
by the successful or unsuccessful engagement of a detachment, but 
by the issue of a battle. Therefore, in the training of infantry their 
action in a battle must primarily be considered. It is admitted 
that the battle decides, and that, therefore, the infantry must be 
exercised to fight in it surely and judiciously. But what shape does 
the fighting of infantry in a battle assume? First of all, this differs 
very much. At one point it will act offensively, at another it will 
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assume a delaying attitude, at a third it will act on the defensive, 
even though the army, as a whole, attacks. This at least applies to 
the larger bodies, to the Army Corps and Divisions, and often, also, to 
the smaller ones, down to the battalions. What battle tactics, then, 
shall the infantry be taught? For, not only are there as many 
“ differente bataillen ”' as there are “‘ differente terrains,”’ but there are 
also as many different forms of fighting as there are different pro- 
blems. The Commander-in-Chief sets these to the Army Corps Com- 
manders, these to the Division Commanders, and so on, down to the 
battalion Commander. For each one gets his place and his task. 
This takes place in a smaller action, as well as in a battle, and 
the solution of the general problem lies, finally, in the hands of many 
individuals, who act at each point according to the special circum- 
stances, that is, they must perform their special task by the applica- 
tion of the most suitable means. The superior Commanders have to 
look out for the judicious working in concert of their commands. 
But their action must depend upon the individual case, even to the 
highest. 

The battle always seeks a great decision of arms. But the latter is 
always the aggregate of separate decisions. Successful battle tactics, 
therefore, is to estimate these correctly at their individual value for 
the general decision, and so to act that the sum of the positive deci- 
sions may be greater than that of the negative ones. How the several 
bodies of troops have to act is not a special, but is general tactics. 

The first problem that presents itself in a battle has to be dealt with 
on the same principles as in the so-called detachment warfare. And, 
as in the latter the problems for the individual battalion, &c., are of 
a very diverse nature, so also, in the battle, great differences will be 
apparent in the tasks to be performed, and still greater in their 
performance. 


Normal Attack. 


There are a great number of, certainly, clever Officers who—exactly 
opposed to our new Drill Regulations—raise the cry for fixed instruc- 
tions for a normal attack. The latter word is not, indeed, always 
expressed. Many voices guard themselves expressly against the 
* normal attack ;” practically, however, the same effort is apparent to 
replace the independent leading of their battalions and companies 
secured to battalion Commanders and company leaders by the spirit 
and letter of the regulations by more definite prescriptions for the 
execution of an attack. The thought is not new, but its realization 
would be momentous to the infantry. 

As mentioned above, it is, often, especially-gifted natures that make 
the demand. They say that too great independence is good for 
nothing with the great bulk of mediocrities, since they often take 
false measures without appreciating the actual circumstances, and 
would endanger the object of the fight. This would be less to be 
feared if they were given a sort of pattern which, if not specially 





1 A quotation from Frederick II, “ Was bei den Bataillen zu observiren,” 1748. 
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well suited to the individual case, might still be adopted in the great 
majority of cases without material disadvantage. 

That the normal attack is not advantageous may be shown without 
going further, both by the development and the present condition of 
the company column system, and by the veal impossibility of its em- 
ployment before the enemy. 

The breaking up of the battalion into company colamns owes its 
first origin, somewhat, to mechanical points of view. It was said 
that the voice of the battalion Commander could not be powerful 
enough to command a battalion on war strength in the disturbance of 
the fight; and it was thought, further, that by breaking if up into 
four small corps more shelter would be obtained from the enemy’s fire. 
Both were correct, but by a self-imposed limitation, the most essential 
advantage, viz., the increased effect of fire, was not yet obtained. 

The battle-fields of 1864, 1866, and 1870 have contributed to 
remove any doubt that the time of battalions in close order, as a fight- 
ing formation, is passed, 

It was unfortunate for the further regulation development that the 
impetuous pressing forward of many company leaders degenerated 
into a want of control that was damaging to the superior leading. 
This, and the presence of ‘‘ mediocrities,” led together to a desire to 
restrict the independence. Many just results were drawn from the 
experiences of the last campaigns, as, for instance, the simplification 
of the Regulations, the direction that the battalion massed in close 
order is not adapted to fighting at close quarters, and the like. The 
advocates of normal definitions did not succeed in banishing from the 
Regulations the freedom already given by them in the choice of 
the means for carrying out a definite undertaking. But the applica- 
tion of these, by some within their commands, was such that 
normal definitions were created within their sphere of influence, and 
actual additions as well as limitations were introduced into the 
Regulations. 

In place of the criticism of the individual case was substituted the 
previous definition of how it could always be done, so that all reflec- 
tion might be excluded. 

But the normal attack is further, in its application, an impossibility. 
[f all those who wish for a normal attack were directed to formulate 
their propositions, there would be as many different proposals as the 
system has adherents. Which of the many normal attacks is the 
most suitable for the ‘‘ mediocrities ”’ ? 

It is nothing more than a gigantic interference on the part of the 
superior leader in the individual work of the subordirate leaders, 
only possible on a perfectly level drill ground, no longer possible on 
an approximately level field-of-battle, and totally unserviceable and 
detrimental on the majority of battle-fields. 


Smokeless Powder. 


It might be thought at first that smokeless powder would lead to 
the extension of the field of view on the battle-field, and, con- 
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sequently, to facilitating the leading of all troops, increased effect of 
fire, or in a word to advantages only. 

This is not so. It may now be accepted as settled that the solution 
of the problems appertaining to higher leading will find only an 
element of fresh difficulties in smokeless powder. The smoke allowed 
the state of the fight, the advance and retirement, to be recognized at 
a distance. Changes in the situation were often apparent to the 
leader at the moment of their occurrence. Now he is more dependent 
upon reports, often much delayed. Increased attention must con- 
sequently be devoted to the service of reporting; the field telegraph 
service also must be extended within the line of battle, by connecting 
the posts occupied by superior commanders. 

Similar conditions obtain in the reconnoitring service of cavalry. 
Strange though it may appear, smokeless powder conceals the enemy, 
that is, the shots fired at the enemy’s scouts leave it difficult to re- 
cognize the spot from which they come, as there is an absence of 
smoke. Cavairy patrols will, therefore, often have to ride up quite close 
to enemy’s posts, which entails not only greater danger, but also loss 
of time. These circumstances may lead to the reconnoitring service 
of cavalry being directed more on and around the enemy’s flanks than 
formerly, and that in the front, on the near approach of the infantry 
deployment, special patrols will be sent forward, which will en- 
deavour to gain information of the enemy’s situation. 

All this belongs to the province of the superior leader. For the 
subordinate leaders there are facilities. Not only is there an unim- 


peded view over their own body of troops, but the circumstances of 


the enemy lying opposite and near can be seen the better the more 
their clothing and equipment stand out from the ground. These 
points favour friend and foe equally, and whether the offensive or 
the defensive will profit the most may be left undecided. 

The introduction of pauses in the fire, with the sole object of 
allowing their own smoke to clear away, is evidently no longer neces- 
sary. 

Let us now consider the influence of smokeless powder on the effect 
produced by arms. 

In the infantry it will be enhanced by the soldier who can aim more 
surely and clearly, without being impeded by the smoke of his own 
rifle and those of his neighbours. Opposite to the enemy’s infantry 
it follows, provided long-range fire be not employed, that even the 
smallest object shows up more clearly, because not enveloped in smoke, 
and can, therefore, be better hit. 

This naturally applies to both sides, and, therefore, the question 
again arises, whether the offensive or the defensive is best able to 
utilize the advantage. A small advantage might be derived by the 
defensive in being able, unimpeded by their own smoke, to hit the 
enemy better than formerly, when in motion, and consequently when 
not firing. 

In the stationary fire action hardly anything is changed. Offensive 
and defensive enjoy like advantages. But as regards the échelons in 
rear, now that they are no longer sheltered by the smoke cloud of the 
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advanced firing line, they must on no account halt, even for however 
short a time, close behind it, unless the ground offers secure cover. 
Otherwise, so soon as the shelter sought by the troops in rear in the 
long distances provided is abandoned, they must be led right forward 
in one advance to the enemy’s position, as rapidly as possible. On 
the whole, the purely infantry engagement will run its course more 
quickly. 

Tn the action of infantry against cavalry the advantages of smoke- 
less powder will be altogether on the side of the former. On account 
of the better view its fire will be more effective; also the absence of 
smoke will guard the échelons in rear more against surprise. But in 
some circumstances an unfavourable situation of the infantry can be 
more quickly recognized and utilized by cavalry that is in readiness 
at hand. 

Artillery will derive an advantage from smokeless powder when 
engaged with cavalry and artillery. Its own smoke often impeded 
it materially in its rapidity of fire, and forced it into measures that 
involved other disadvantages. If now the enemy’s artillery is not 
enveloped in smoke, it offers in itself a better target; the observa- 
tion of its own effect, and consequently its fire, is made more easy. 
It will, on the other hand, be often more difficult to recognize in the 
first instance where artillery is posted, the effect of which has been 
already experienced. 

Opposed to infantry, smokeless powder offers advantages to artillery 
as long it is firing on large, and therefore easily seen, objects. A line 
of riflemen lying on the ground within the artillery zone, which 
although firing does not betray itself by smoke, will, however, offer a 
~ less good target than formerly. 

Artillery will also have to guard itself carefully against falling into 
infantry fire, the issue of which to itself is difficult to tell. Lastly, 
the difficulty of recognizing friend and foe from one another, as 
soon as the distances are no longer considerable, seems to be 
increased. 

It can hardly be accepted that the relations between the attack 
and the defence have experienced a material alteration by the intro- 
duction of smokeless powder. 


Drill and Education. 


We cannot get on now-a-days with drill alone. The sphere of 
military instruction has become too extended for this, and must make 
material demands on the man’s powers of comprehension. Very 
important branches of duty also cannot be drilled. The main point 
is that the military education has to make good what has been 
omitted by the family and the school. By this is not meant the want 
of school-learning, of the spirit of order and cleanliness, although in 
these respects a great number of those entering the Army give 
enough occupation, but rather the frequent revolt against Divine and 
human authority already effected by the influence of objectionable 
false doctrines. 
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The fear of God is the first principle on which to build. There are 
further to be cultivated love and loyalty to our highest Commander 
to whom we take the oath. Besides the development of these, there 
are the extension of the knowledge of the history of our Royal House, 
of our country, of the regiment, &c. 

Education in an independence based on good instruction is further 
of importance. 

In every one something will remain, and each will be raised—-one 
more, another less—above his former standard in regard to cha- 
racter, knowledge, and energy. 

Perhaps the demands formulated here will be regarded as unattain- 
able ideals. Still an effort must be made to realize them. Every 
period has its claims, and those of the present time demand more 
than ever that the Army shall be a school for the people. 

Education and training can do much, but not all, that makes 
soldiers. To this belongs also what we are accustomed to designate 
by the word *‘ drill,” in substance the habit of an unlimited, willing, 
and silent obedience. 

But nothing furthers habitual obedience so much as drill, that is, 
a sharp and strict exercising, during which the soldier gives up com- 
pletely and exclusively to his superior his entire self, body and spirit, 
his mind and his power. It is a real school of renunciation. The 
soldier must know that he performs his duty always and everywhere, 
not because he wishes, but because he must. 

In the requirement of obedience the Army is a school of the 
people, and this is assisted not only by education, but also by drill, 
so often and unjustly despised. 

It may be asked what all this consideration has to do with the 
method of fighting for the infantry suited to present conditions 
Still the infantry soldier who has not been educated and drilled 
according to the actual conditions will not be able to fight in accord- 
ance with them. 

















NEW REGULATIONS FOR PROMOTION BY SELECTION 
IN THE ITALIAN INFANTRY AND CAVALRY. 


Translated from the “Giornale Militare Ufficiale,” by Captain 
W. Tenison, the Manchester Regiment. 


GevneraL Pewiovx, the Italian War Minister, promulgated in the 
‘Giornale Militare Ufficiale ” of the 21st February last, the following 
Decree, bearing date of the 19th February :— 


Your Majesty, 

Former War Ministers have drawn up and elaborated an Act with 
regard to promotion in Your Majesty’s Army, and repeatedly, and 
with successive alterations, have presented it for discussion to the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies; but, through Parliamentry vicissi- 
tudes, have not as yet been able to get it approved. 

The necessity and urgency of legislative regulations touching pro- 
motion, which should agree with all the existing Regulations in the 
matter, some of which are no longer suitable to the actual state of 
affairs, are self-evident. It is my intention, rather I consider it my 
strict duty, to revise this Act, modifying it where it appears necessary, 
and to present it again to Parliament as soon as possible, with the 
hope that it may gain its approbation. 

As, however, by experience of the past (notwithstanding the im- 
portance of the matter), and on account of the many other duties which 
_ are incumbent on Parliament, I would not dare flatter myself that this 
could be accomplished as quickly as could be desired ; yet, in order not 
to delay any longer the advantages which will accrue to the Army 
from the proposed regulations which I intend to confirm in the Act 
in question, and which I consider urgent, whilst wholly in accord 
with the Act of 1853 in force for promotion in the Army, I pray 
Your Majesty to give your consent to its immediate operation. 

The measure I advise would be to establish some Regulations with 
regard to promotion by selection of Captains of infantry and cavalry ; 
on the same basis as those which regulate the promotion of those 
Officers who have successfully accomplished the course of studies at 
the Military Academy (Scuola di Guerra). 

It seems to me so manifest that the instruction and higher educa- 
tion of Army Officers will derive the greatest profit from this 
measure, encouraging as it will the love of study in the younger 
Officers, that I do not hesitate to pray Your Majesty to affix Your 
august signuture to the annexed Decree. 


Umeerto I, &., &e., King of Italy, 


Touching the promotion Act in our Army bearing date 13th 
November, 1853, and the moditications introduced by the successive 
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Acts of 20th January, 1854; 4th April, 1855; 30th March, 1856; 
20th March and 8th October, 1873 ; 

Touching the Royal Decree of 5th June, 1855, approving the Regu- 
lations for the execution of the Army Promotion Act, and the modi- 
fications introduced by the Royal Decree of 30th March, 1856 ; 

Touching the Royal Decree of 25th January, 1888, relative to the 
instructions for the Military Academy ; 

On the proposal of the Minister of War ; 

We have decreed and do decree: 


Art. 1. 


Hereby are instituted examinations for promotion by selection to 
the rank of Major for Captains of infantry and cavalry. 


Art. 2. 


Captains of these arms who shall be brought forward for promo- 
tion by selection, and who shall pass successfully the examinations 
mentioned in the preceding article, will acquire the right to be pro- 
moted to the rank of Major, in the limits established by Article 6 of 
the Royal Decree of 25th January, 1888, which modifies the Military 
Academy Regulations. 


Art 3. 


The conditions of admission to the examinations, the subjects on 
which they will be based, and all other particulars relating to the 
same, will be from time to time established by Our Secretary of State 
for War. 

The War Minister is charged to carry out the present Decree, 
which will be registered at the ‘Corte dei Conti.” 


UMBERTO. 
PELLOUX. 


The War Minister reserves to himself the right to iix the minimum 
limit of seniority for admission to these examinations. For the 
current year it has been fixed for Captains of infantry at the 22nd 
October, 1884, and for Captains of cavalry at the 31st December, 1884. 
Only those Officers who have proved themselves of superior ability 
will be admitted to the examinations, in order to fully justify the 
system of promotion by selection. 

The examination, which will be very severe, will be conducted by a 
Board consisting of a General as President, and four Generals or 
Colonels as members, with two Colonels as assistant members. 

The tests will be five in number, viz. :— 


1. A written essay, followed by an oral discussion before the 
Board, of a yuestion which, without taxing the candidate’s memory, 
will prove the thoroughness of his general education and the extent 
of his military knowledge. 

2. A written solution, followed by an oral discussion before the 
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Board, of a theme in applied tactics, with the aid of a map only. 
Generally, the handling of an infantry division in some preconceived 
plan of action will be given as a test. 

3. The practical solution of some tactical scheme in which all 
three arms are employed. The movements of each of the attacking 
and defending forces will be directed by one of the candidates. An 
infantry candidate will be required to take command of a force con- 
sisting of at least two battalions, and proportionate detachments of 
cavalry and artillery. A cavalry candidate will command a force 
consisting chiefly of that arm. 

4, Practical participation in manoeuvres, in which the candidate 
will take subordinate command of some unit equal to at least a 
regiment. 

5. Horsemanship.—The Board will satisfy themselves of the candi- * 
date’s proficiency during the practical work in the field. Should any 
doubt exist as to his proficiency, he will have to undergo a specia 
examination. 


Each member of the Board, except the assistant members, who do 
not vote, will record his vote secretly. At the end of the examina- 
tion, the Board will reassemble under the President, who will collect 
the votes of the members for each candidate. > 

Those candidates who have obtained four votes will be recorded as 
successful, and will obtain the right of promotion when they are 
amongst the first six in the seniority list of Captains, provided their 
future reports continue favourable. 

Those candidates who have obtained three votes will be allowed to 
present themselves again for examination. Their failure will in no 
way affect their future prospect of promotion by seniority. The fact 
of their having been recommended as candidates for this examina- 
tion will be sufficient guarantee of their ability, and will prove an 
additional claim for such promotion. 

For the current year, the senior Captain of those who have passed 
successfully the examination will be selected for promotion to the 
rank of Major as soon as the Officer immediately junior to him in the 
Army List shall have entered amongst the first six in the seniority 
list. 

At present it is not intended to make any alterations in the laws 
regarding the promotion of Captains of artillery and engineers, as 
amongst these Officers there has always existed a certain repugnance 
to admit that any of them have sufficient superiority over their 
comrades to allow of any particular individual being selected for pro- 
motion. This question will, however, be also examined with impar- 
tiality, and dealt with in the forthcoming Promotion Act. , 

We may remark, in reference to the foregoing, that promotion by 
selection in the Italian Army is no new departure on the part of 
General Pelloux, for ever since 1853 selection, tempered by seniority, 
has been the rule. Heretofore, however, there has been a good deal 
of dissatisfaction amongst Officers as to its working, and successive 
War Ministers, as General Pelloux mentions in his petition to the 
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King, have tried to allay it by the introduction of a new Act, which 
has as yet proved abortive. There is no doubt that the Officers 
themselves, though subjected to a severe test, will derive great satis- 
faction at the final settlement of the question; and the whole of the 
Italian Army, in which the higher education of Officers has perhaps 
not advanced quite so rapidly as in our own or that of Germany, will 
receive a fresh impetus from the War Minister’s measure. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


All about the Royal Navy. By W. Latrp Crowes. London: Cassell and Co. 
Size 5” x 74”. Paper cover. Weight 7 ozs. Price 1s. 

A collection of papers, original and reproduced, showing in historical sequence 
the development of the British Navy from earliest history to the present date. 
From the Henri Grace 4 Dieu of 1512 to the Victoria, 1891, is a long history of 
human mechanical ingenuity. Perhaps a future chapter will relate the practical 
success of a submarine boat. Chapter VI of the present work describes fully the 
actual stage which these inventions have now reached. 

High explosives are a theme for an interesting chapter, and the widely-extended 
duties of the British Navy are chronicled in pleasant style, and with effective 
accuracy. 

Half a dozen roughly-drawn plates of ships may interest the reader. 

In a Conning Tower, or, How I took H.M.S. “ Majestic” into Action. By H. O. 
ARNOLD Forster. With illustrations, by W. H. Overenp. London: Cassell 
and Co. Size 6” x 74’. Paper cover. Weight 5 ozs. Price 1s. 

A graphic description of a sea-fight between two modern battle-ships. There is 
much worth study, both by sailors and by landsmen, in this little book, as the 
power of the British Fleet to keep open our trade routes is simply the question of 
national existence for these islands and their Colonies. 

During the fight the foreigner’s fuzes prove uncertain in their action ; but the 
English ship has, in Mr. Arnold Forster’s account, no difficulty, either with fuzes 
or with electric firing. « 

The illustrations are good, although the plan of the action is not in exact accord 
with either the letter-press or with the drawings. 

Popular Lectures and Addresses. By Sir Witt1aM THomson. Vol. III. Navi- 
gational Affairs. London: Macmillan, 1891. Pp. 511. Size 73” x 53” x 
14”. Weight under 1} Ibs. Price 7s. 6d. 

This is, really, the second of Sir William’s contribution to the Nature Series, 
the place being interchanged in order with the volume which will treat of subjects 
connected with geology. The volume ends with a short, but valuable, article by 
Captain Creak, on the disturbance of ships’ compasses by proximity of magnetic 
rocks under water at depths below the ship’s bottom more than amply safe for the 
deepest ships. Sir William himself deals with “Navigation,” “The Tides,” 
“Terrestrial Magnetism, and the Mariner’s Compass,” ‘On Deep-sea Sounding 
by Pianoforte Wire,’ “On Lighthouse Characteristics,’ ‘On the Forces con- 
cerned in the Laying and Lifting of Deep-sea Cables,” and “On Ship Waves.” 


The Memoirs of the Tenth Royal Hussars (Prince of Wales’s Own), Historical 
and Social. Collected and arranged by Colonel R. 8. Lipprtt. London: 
Longmans, 1891. Pp. 566. Size 10” x 73” x 23”. Weight under 6 lbs. 
10 ozs. Price 31. 3s. 

This is a veritable édition de luxe, whether tested by its type, paper, broad 
margins, or illustrations : which latter, by-the-bye, are excellent. Colonel Liddell’s 
work is described by himself as, to some extent, an experiment in regimental 
history :—- In addition to the official record of the services and movements of the 
10th Hussars, which will be found contained in its pages, an endeavour has been 
made to give the volume an interest by the introduction of episodes and anecdotes 
illustrative of the daily life of the regiment.” There, however, is nothing new in 
this, for we have some dim recollection of a regimental history in which were in- 
serted social details to the extent of a menu at an entertainment given by it. It is, 
however, a characteristic of our Army that it is intensely social, as well as, toa 
certain extent, professional. The Officers are bound to good English society by 
innumerable ties, so, as a rule, in a history of a regiment are recorded its triumphs 
in society, as well as those on the battle-field; for the same reason, it teems with 
memoirs of individuals connected with the regiment, no doubt of interest to their 
relatives and friends in civil life, but of no intrinsic importance. According to 
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English ideas, a history of a regiment must include a history of its social life, if 
it is to be a history at all. Colonel Liddell also tells us that “much of the 
history of the 10th is bound up with the history of the country.” True, and so 
is that of the 190th Mud-crushers, and all old regiments which have existed long 
enough to have any history. It is for this reason that the original records of 
regiments are mines of valuable information ; most of them, alas, unworked. The 
10th was raised in 1715, and has seen service in 1745 at Culloden, Minden, 
Warburg, in the retreat on Corunna, at Vittoria, Waterloo, in the Crimea, Afghan- 
istan, and Egypt. It is a matter for which we cannot feel sufficiently grateful, 
that, for the first 100 years of its existence, the 10th seem to have possessed no 
social history at all; or the records of it may have been lost, for, in Colonel 
Liddell’s book, the history covering this period is purely military and profes- 
sional. The price of the volume puts it out of the reach of ordinary readers ; 
but for members of the Royal United Service Institution there is a copy in their 
library. We recommend them to give a couple of hours to the study of the 
first third of the volume—the first 177 pages. ‘This is excellent, and is full of 
accounts of cavalry work in the field, minor operations, old organizations, old 
administrative details, and other matter full of interest. Smaller type and nar- 
rower margins would have permitted the insertion in this part of much additional 
information of the same nature, which the author has, we imagine, at hand. So 
far, this history is superior to almost any that has come under our notice. But, 
after Waterloo, the social life of this distinguished regiment seems, unfortunately, 
to have developed very considerably, and, consequently, to get at what the regiment 
did in the field in the last seventy-five years, the general reader has to execute a 
series of gymnastic performances in “ skipping’”’ over line after line of matter, of 
interest only to the individuals named in them, or their friends and acquaintances. 
In fact, this portion of the book fully justifies the choice of the title, “‘ Memoirs.” 
We are not blaming the author, for he has, from page 178, merely followed the 
fashion in this kind of military literature. But why should he not take up his 
pen again and compile, not memoirs, but a professional history, pure and simple, 
of the Prince of Wales’s Own Hussars? x nihilo nihil fit; but out of the 
records of this regiment might be woven a history of work in war and work in 
peace, such as that initiated by Colonel Valentine Baker, as would be not only 
acceptable, but of very great value, to the Army generally. 


The Life of Nelson. By Ropert Soutnry. With a Preface, by J. K. Laveu- 
ton. London: Cassell, 1891. Pp. 326. Size 8” x 53” x 1”. Weight under 
14 lbs. Price 3s. 6d. 

This book was first published in 1813, and still holds its place as a classic work, 
but its value is much enhanced by the short preface from the pen of Mr. Laughton, 
who enables the reader to take the book at its proper value. 


The Literature of the Turks: a Turkish Chrestomathy. By CuartEs WELLs, 
Ph.D. London: Quaritch, 1891. Pp. 272. Size 83’ x 5§” x $”. Weight 
1lb. Price 16s. 

This is the first good Turkish reading book which has been published in England, 
and it +3i!1 be welcomed by all students of Turkish as a valuable addition to the 
books available for learning that language. Dr. Wells, who is Professor of Turkish 
in the School of Modern Oriental Languages founded by the Imperial Institute, 
and is author of an excellent Turkish Grammar, published by Quaritch in 1880, 
has taken great pains to make this Chrestomathy as complete as possible and of 
graduated difficulty, commencing with easy sentences, and going on to selections 
from some of the best Turkish authors. Translations of each piece are given for 
the assistance of students who have to work without a teacher. At the end of the 
work is a selection of facsimiles of written documents in Turkish, accompanied by 
translations and transliterations, which will be of considerable use to Officers pre- 
paring for the military examinations, in which reading at sight from written papers 
forms an important part. This Reading Book, together with Dr. Wells’s Grammar 
and the last edition of Redhouse’s Dictionary, form a convenient collection of 
books for those who are commencing the study of this interesting language. 
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